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A great deal more is said about the Pharisees of 
our Lord’s day, by the average minister or Sunday- 
school teacher, than is known about the Pharisees of 
that day, or of any other day, by the average stu- 
dent or teacher of the Bible. What Professor 
Schodde has to say on this theme, is of a nature to 
give light to many of our readers, which they can 
make available to others in their teaching. 


Mr. Schauffler is a practical worker, as well as a 
pungent writer. His article on How to Conduct the 
Teachers’ Meeting is another proof of this twofold 
power of his. It is an article that ought to be of ser- 
vice in many a Sunday-school which has a teachers’- 
meeting, and in still more Sunday-schools which lack 
this essential requisite to the highest Sunday-school 
efficiency. A Sunday-school which has no teachers’- 





meeting, has no means of securing acommon standard 
im matter or methods of teaching, no means of 
bringing the several classes into the unity of a single 
corporate school. 





If you know a minister or a teacher who seems | 
always to have a new message for his hearers, or an | 
old message put in a fresh way, you may be sure | 
that the secret of that minister’s, or of that teacher’s, | 
freshness, is simply his faithful study of God’s Word. 
He who fills his water-skins at the sources is sure of a 


sweeter supply than he who fills his from the dregs of 
other men’s drawings; and there is no spring which 
flows so perennially, and with so constant a stream, as 
that which owes its existence to God’s inspiration. 
If you have not that freshness of teaching which you 
admire in others, there is only one way of getting it,— 
and that is by doing as they do, going continually to 
the source of all teaching for ever-new supplies of 
stimulus and of suggestion. 


Each season shapes to some extent the life and 
thought of men during the period of its passing. 
Winter brings a fuller intellectual life, with plans of 
study and lecture courses, and a more intense church 
work. By many, the period which is neither winter 
nor spring is passed as a quiet season of religious medi- 
tation—the hush before the Resurrection. But with 
the coming of summer the sterner life of winter and 
the quiet of spring pass away ; and there is a tempta- 
tion to live simply the easy life which takes things as 
they are, and wins enjoyment out of all things. This 
is the special danger of the summer ; and just here 
special precautions ought to be taken. If the studies 
of the summer must be lighter than those of winter, 
that is no reason why they should be intermitted alto- 
gether ; if the lecture courses have closed, the great 
world of nature is now bursting into living lessons ; 
if the special religious work of the winter must now 
end, it is just time to begin the special religious work 
of the summer. A summer well crowded with work 
and self-restraint is, after all, the happiest summer. 


He who would follow Christ in his glory must also 
be content to follow him in his humiliation. There 
never have been lacking those who would gladly fol- 
low the King to his throne of majesty; but who 
refuse to follow when the steps of Jesus lead to 
suffering, shame, and death. Yet the reason that 
the path of Jesus leads so high is simply because it 
descends so low. This thought is well phrased in a 
German hymn two centuries old, which even in its 
English dress has the rare power of singing itself 
into the consciousness : 

“ Adown leads Jesus’ path ; 
And wouldst thou, blindly driven, 
By vain, presumptuous pride, 
Attempt the heights of heaven? 
Thy Saviour God came down! 
Wouldst higher thou ascend? 
Whoe’er with him would rise, 
Must first with him descend.” 
For, “ whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased ; 
and he that shall humble himself shall be exalted.” 
And “ whosoever shall confess me before men,” says 
Jesus, “ him shall the Son of man also confess before 
the angels of God.” 


It has often been said that if people were only 
fully aware of the wickedness and folly of sin, they 
would be less likely to yield in the stress of tempta- 
tion. That depends. Very often the Devil takes 
special care that those whom he tempts shall know 


| the wickedness of the deed to which he allures them, 


so that the temptation may be more piquant and 
more positive. This truth is illustrated, for instance, 
in a recent European book catalogue, where the book- 
seller, in his advertisement of a particular “ Collection 
of the Choycest Poems and Songs,” adroitly, and 
with a keen eye to the weakness of human nature, 


as” 





remarks, in a parenthesis, that “many of them are 
very coarse.” There is no mincing of matters there; 
that is calling a spade a spade, with as much freedom 
as John Knox himself could have wished. But the 
remark is there made deliberately, not as a warning, 
but as an attraction, to the buyer, whose coarse tastes 
are deliberately and openly appealed to. So long as 
wickedness seems desirable to a man, it need put on 
no garments of light to attract him toward itself; it 
will be all the more tempting to him the nearer it 
comes to its native deformity. So, it is not enough 
to teach children what sin is,—that, indeed, would be 
doing the Devil’s work, if the teaching went no 
farther,—but children should be taught rather to 
hate sin for what it is. Where that pure hatred of 
sin exists, there will be at least one strong defense in 
the day of temptation. Where there is simply the 
knowledge of sin, without the hatred of it, there will . 
be neither safety nor defense. 





THE CAPACITY OF PERCEIVING 
BEAUTY. 


Everybody admires the beautiful. That is, every- 
body admires that which he deems the beautiful. 
But not everybody has the same standard of beauty ; 
not everybody perceives beauty with like readiness in 
that which one or another admires as beautiful. In 
fact, the truest beauty depends quite as much on the 
spirit and perception of the observer, as on the form 
and substance of the thing observed. The eye alone 
cannot perceive beauty. It is the soul back of the 
eye which gives the possibility of beauty to be per- 
ceived by the eye. 

The Sinaitic Arabs are utterly oblivious to the 
ideas of beauty in mere natural scenery, They have 
no sense of the beautiful in the mountain-barriers 
which hinder their progress, or in the glow of the 
burning Oriental sky which helps to parch their 
desert wadies. Here in the West an artist or a poet 
can see beauty in a gathering storm on the sea-coast, 
where a timid woman sees only an object of terror, 
and a sailor sees only a cause of apprehension for his 
comrades who are approaching that shore. In ancient 
Egypt the standard of beauty was grandeur and 
magnitude, as shown in temple and pyramid and 
statue. In Greece and Rome it was grace and sym- 
metry of form. It is only in the later ages that the 
soul and sentiment of the creature, or of the construc- 
tion, have been recognized as the real essence of true 
beauty. And even now there are all the stages of 
progress, from the earliest ages onward, represented 
in the standards of beauty which are recognized 
among men in our own Christian lands. There are 
Egyptians and Grecians and Romans and Arabs, in 
their ideas of beauty, on every side of us. 

Take it in the realm of literature. One man sees 
only an unintelligible series of strange characters on 
a printed page. Another perceives there all the 
beauties of thought and expression in the master- 
pieces of Homer. The difference is not in the thing 
seen, but in the observer’s capacity of perceiving. 
Even if he can read the poetry with the same ease as 
another, one does not, necessarily, perceive there the 
beauty which is present to the other’s eye. Fred- 
erick W. Robertson shows his insight of this truth 
when he says, “I fancy character may be measured, 
both in depth and quality, by the poet who is the 
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chosen favorite. He [the favorite poet] is a kind of 
Nilometer to mark the depth at different distances 
on the river” And all of us judge, not the poet but 
the reader, when we hear one express his estimate of 
the beauty to be found in Shakespeare, or Milton, or 
Shelley, or Keats, or Wordsworth, or Tennyson, or 
Mis. Browning, or Longfellow, or Lowell, or Whit- 
tier. The question in our minds is not as to the 
beauty in the poetry, but as to the observer's capacity 
for the perception of the beautiful. 


And so in the sphere of painting and sculpture. 
One man sees only a confused mass of color, where 
another sees a thing of beauty, because of his clearer 
perception of the purpose of the artist, and of the 
complete realization of that purpose. And the beauty 
which is once seen, by him of the clearer perception, 
can even be so pointed out and defined by the superior 
observer, or be so apprehended by him who grows to it, 
as to become a reality to those who at first passed it 
by without notice. In this way the gorgeous paint- 
ings of Turner were, through the teachings of Ruskin, 


changed, to the public sense, from objects of derision 


or wonderment, to objects of admiration and delight. 
And, so again, Ruskin himself could come to see a 
rare beauty in the pictures of Kate Greenaway, which 
at first he passed by with a sneer. New beauty is 
continually showing in Millet’s delicious paintings, 
now that the all-pervading spirit and sentiment of 
those paintings are being more widely and more 
clearly recognized. You can measure the character 
and the capacity of an observer in the galleries of 
Europe, by learning whether he finds more beauty in 
the gross realism of Titian, in the unreal spirituality 
of Fra Angelica, or in Raphael’s exalted union of 
body, soul, and spirit ; whether his eyes have delight 
in the mere graceful lines of the Venus de Medici 
and the Apollo Belvidere, or in the soul-filled face 
and the faith-poised figure of the matchless David of 
Michael Angelo. The measure of admiration marks 
not the work of art, but the soul of him who observes 
the artist’s creation. 


“Set a golden statue by Phidias before a child,” 
says Thomas Starr King, “ and it sees a mass of bril- 
liant color; before an avaricious eye, and it gloats, 
over the stately embodiment of so much cash; before 
a devotee of anatomy, and he finds a revelation of so 
much bodily proportion ; before a mineralogist, and 
he perceives so much chemical and mineral truth ; 
before an artist, and he gazes upon so much skill and 
beauty; before a man of moral insight, and he dis- 
cerns the grandeur of a God transfusing its substance, 
pouring over the brightness of its limbs, controlling 
its symmetry, breathing in undrainable suggestiveness 
from its face. Each eye lights upon atruth ; but the 
last one pierces to the finest, highest, all-penetrating, 
all-dominating truth. So it is in the world. The 
senses simply stare at nature; the mind looks, and 
finds law; the taste combines, and enjoys art; the 


than they would have, on the other hand, to an Afri- 
can or South Sea native, whose standard of womanly 
beauty is gross corpulency. In this case, that which 
is called exceptionally beautiful by the Englishman 
or American of average cultivation amd of average 
character and taste, is as far below the highest stand- 
ard of true beauty, as it is above the lowest standard. 
The highest type of personal beauty is clearly never 
of mere feature and outline and color. There must 
be both mind and soul showing in and through all 
these, to give them their greatest possible attractive- 
ness. “ Beauty comes,” says Principal Shairp, the 
philosophic critic, “ we scarce know how, as an emana- 
tion from sources deeper than itself’ Young asks: 
“ What’s female beauty but an air divine 
Through which the mind’s all gentle graces shine?” 
Pope adds ; 
“Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full result of all.” 
Milton’s description of the first and most beautiful of 
women, is: 

“Grace was in all her steps, heav’n in her eye, 

In every gesture dignity and love.” 

And even Byron recognizes this essential of beauty 
when he sings of 


“ Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes.” 
And Shakespeare states it yet more clearly : 


“Oh, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer it we deem 
For that sweet odor, which doth in it live. 
The canker-blossoms have as deep a dye 
As the perfuméd tincture of the roses; 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer’s breath their maskéd buds discloses: 
But, for their virtue only is their show, 
They live unwoo’d, and unrespected fade.” 


To perceive the beauty of mind and soul below the 
surface of the features, and back of and within the 
outer form, and to recognize the illuminating and 
transfiguring power of these inner and essential ele- 


ments of beauty, is a result and an evidence of 


superior capacity on the part of the observer of the 


beautiful. 

This perception of the soul as the source and meas- 
ure of personal beauty gives the peculiar power and 
charm to the remarkable paintings of Millet, already 
mentioned. An art-critic says of this “ greatest 
painter of humanity ” in recent times: “To him, the 
human body, with all its exquisite forms and retreat- 
ing curves, delicate grays and reds, and soft palpi- 
tating flesh, was but a casket, beautiful indeed, 
but enclosing a still more wonderful and beautiful 


soul, that speaks its volitions and thoughts, its emo- 


tions and sensations, with every movement of those 
limbs, with every parting of those lips, and every 
glance of those eyes—to whose eloquent and infinite 
radiance the opals of the Ural or the diamonds of 


soul reads, and gains the permeating wisdom.” And} Golconda are but inert matter in comparison. Such 


so men see beauty according to their capacity for its 
perception. That at which they gaze does not change, 
but a change in them would give it another reality 
as well as another appearance. 

Yet more marked is all this in what is spoken of 
as personal beauty. There is no such thing as one 
who is “beautiful to all eyes.” In Morocco, as in 
some of the South Sea islands, “ corpulency is the 
most infallible mark of beauty ;” and every possible 
means is made use of by young women to increase 
their corpulency. Even in the lands of the highest 
Christian civilization, the same differences exist in 
the standards of personal beauty as in the estimate of 
the works of art which have been referred to. The 
ideals of Titian and Rubens have still the supremacy 
to many minds over the ideals of Fra Angelica, or of 
Raphael and Velasquez. On every side there are 
now seen pictures of those who pose as “ professional 
beauties,” which, while admired by very many, have 
no more of personal attractiveness in them, no more 
suggestion of even personal beauty in the originals, 
to many a man, on the one hand, of the most refined 
taste and of the keenest perception of the beautiful, 


was humanity to the searching, divining spirit of 
Millet.” And such is humanity to every real dis- 
cerner of the beautiful. 

There are persons who would never be named as 
beautiful by the standards of the professional beauty 
of to-day, who yet are counted as of exceptional 
beauty by those whose standard of beauty is high- 
est, and who are sufficiently familiar with the 
characters of those persons to perceive the constant 
irradiation of their faces and forms from the light 
of the soul within. Nor is it partiality which makes 
such persons appear beautiful to some who know them 
best. It is rather the superior perception of true 
beauty which gives to these observers the ability to 
recognize it here. The beauty in such cases may be 
as the beauty of a poem rather than as the beauty of 
a picture; yet it is a real beauty, which is sure to be 
perceived alike by all whose nature and training give 
them a similar sense of the beautiful, however much 
the knowledge of this fact might surprise the uncon- 
scious possessors of such beauty. . 

A striking illustration of the truth here stated, is 





given in a recent memorial sketch of Dr. Thomas S. 
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Kirkbride, the late physician-in-chief and superin 
tendent of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 
a man beloved and honored as widely as he was 
known. It is said of him: “ His face [was] not hand- 
some, but with marked features; his nose character- 
istic, and unusual, but excellent; his mouth in expres- 
sion of will-power most decided, but also most pure anc 
gentle ; his eyes—perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of a face in which on examination every feature was 
noticeable—so deeply set beneath an overhanging 
brow, that many thought them dark or even black, 
were in reality blue, and by no means of the darkest 
shade. They were very bright and clear, aud in them 
tenderness was constant ; in moments of emotion they 
grew brighter with love or pity; in merriment they 
often sparkled. His brow was unusually broad and 
full, and in youth was partly covered by thick black 
hair, which for many years had been much thinner 
and tinged with gray. Some persons, seeing him 
without acquaintance, failed to perceive anything 
specially marked or striking in this man of middle 
stature; but to others, his face immediately disclosed 
the traits of an unusual character, elevated above 
ordinary humanity, and those who know him best 
and loved him most, found his face beautiful as the 
perpetual revealer of the beauty of his soul.” 

And as it is true, that all recognition of the beau- 
tiful in nature and in art and in humanity is depend- 
ent not so much upon the object of sight, as upon 
the character and spirit of the seer, much more is this 
the case in the realm of spiritual vision. He who 
was himself the perfection of spiritual beauty, who 
was “the chiefest among ten thousand,” and the One 
“altogether lovely,” came down into this world of 


ours, and showed himself among the sons of men, and 


behold, he was despised and rejected of men. He 
had no form nor comeliness, and when men saw him 
there was in him no beauty that they should desire him. 
So also, we may believe, it would be again to-day. If 
Jesus Christ should reappear upon the earth, as he 
was and as he is, he would not gratify the taste, nor 
command the admiration and approval, of the sons of 
men generally. Neither in his personal presence and 
appearance, in his conduct, nor in his spirit, would 
he be deemed lovely by many of those who call them- 
selves by his name, but who lack the capacity to 
perceive true spiritual beauty in Christ, or in the 
reflection of Christ. 

As the perception of beauty outside of one’s self 
can never precede the existence within one’s self of 
the ideal thus recognized ; as a certain degree of like- 
ness to, or at least of sympathy with, the object 
admired, is essential to the perception of beauty in 
that object; so it is unmistakably true that until 
Christ is formed within us as our loved and adored 
spiritual ideal, we can never hope to recognize the 
true spiritual beauty of Christ. If we are to have 
our desire of seeing the heauty of the Lord, the beauty 
of the Lord must first be upon us—through being 
within us. It is not until we are like Him that we 
can see Him as He is. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The singing question does make more or less trouble 
in the Sunday-school, although it is not quite such a 
cause of discord there as in the church. One of the 
common causes of difference of opinion is suggested in 
the inquiry of a Massachusetts worker, as follows: 

In your “ Notes on Open Letters,” will you please give some 
hints in regard to Sunday-school rehearsals for singing? 
Would you recommend opening the school by a singing rehear- 
sal, before going on with the lesson? I am told it is practised 
in some schools. 

On the one hand, it is claimed that the only way of 
securing good singing in a Sunday-school is by Sunday 
practising. On the other hand, it is insisted that sing- 
ing is a service of worship, either as prayer or praise, 
and that with this estimate of it, it is not proper to sing 
the hymns of the Sunday-school merely for training or 
practice in singing. The truth would seem to be 
between these extremes. While singing is an act of 
worship, its very nature requires individual practice and 
united rehearsal, on the part of those who are to conduct 
it together. In this it differs from public prayer—or 
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from other forms of prayer, if singing be counted as one 
form. It is not deemed an impropriety for the members 
of a large church choir to assemble in advance of public 
worship and reverently rehearse or practice the hymns 
of the approaching service. In like manner there are 
Sunday-schools where singing is a preliminary exercise, 
with the very best results. In many a city mission- 
school there would be a troublesome restlessness on the 
part of the scholars from the time of the opening of the 
doors to the beginning of the school exercises, if it were 
not for the softening influence of the singing which is 
practised there. The singing leader in such a school is 
early at his post, and he starts off with a familiar hymn 
so soon as half a dozen little folks are before him. As 
others come in, they join in the singing, and, apart from 
the gain in the practising of singing, the school is advan- 


- taged by the direct influence of this exercise. So, again, 


there are schools which sing during the dismissal of the 
classes severally. The school, in such a case, closes 
with reverent singing, the classes passing out one by one 
in their turn, with a quiet and an order that could not 
otherwise be secured. Nor do we see any impropriety 
in such methods of singing, in such uses of sacred song 
in the Sunday-school. The old Jewish pilgrims were 
accustomed to sing the Psalms of David as they went up 
to Jerusalem, and as they went back again. We see no 
reason why Christian liberty should have less play than 
Jewish legalism. But all this does not justify turning 
the Sunday-school into a singing-school, nor doing on 
Sunday any such training work in the matter of singing 
as can fairly be done on week-days. The distinction is 
one which every sensible Sunday-school superintendent 
ought to be able to recognize, and ought to be faithful 
enough to conform to. 


Each Sunday-school lesson is pretty sure to raise prac- 
tical questions which cannot be settled without more dis- 
cussion than is possible within the limits of the hour o! 
class study. Hence we are frequently asked to reopen 
some such discussion after the lesson itself has gone by 
in the series. In many cases we cannot give space to a 
matter of this sort, to the exclusion of fresher or more 
important matters. Again, the subject seems of sufficient 
general importance to warrant further attention. Thus, 
for example, in the following questions growing out o! 


« the lesson for April 27, from 1 Corinthians 8: 1-13: 


The best thoughts of The Sunday School Times are most 
earnestly desired by the subscriber, and, to his knowledge, by 
quite a large circle of friends, upon the following topics: Does 
Paul place the drinking of wine and eating of flesh, in Romans 
14:21, upon the same footing in their relation to Christian 
liberty? Ifso, what was the character of the wine referred to? 
If so, again, was the wine such as is a “ mocker,” or such as 
“biteth like a serpent and stingeth like am adder,” etc.? Was 
wine offered to idols at Corinth? 

The New Testament teachings give prominence to the 
principles involved in the details of personal conduct, 
rather than to those defails in and of themselves. The 
details are given as illustrative of the principles. The 
principles are equally applicable to other details as well 
as to those named. In the case of meats and drinks, in 
their relation to Christian liberty on the one hand, and 
to Christian example and Christian influence on the 
other hand, Paul does seem to speak with the same 
force of both food and drink. Wine was commonly 
used in offerings to idols; such wine as is sometimes 
spoken of as making glad the heart of man, and again 
as taking away the heart, and at the last biting like a 
serpent and stinging like an adder. But Paul is not 
here dealing directly with the question of total abstinence 
from either wine or swine’s flesh. He is speaking of the 
Christian duty of regarding the consciences of others, in 
matters which are within the scope of one’s Christian 
liberty. The principle which Paul here enunciates has 
its special applications to those habits or practices which 
one counts as entirely permissible, in and of themselves, 
It does not directly touch those things which one would 
shrink from on his own account, or because of their 
nature and tendency. Thus if a man thinks that it is 
essentially wrong for any one to touch intoxicating 
beverages, or that it would never be safe for him to touch 
them, these words of Paul do not apply to his case. He 
has no right to drink, apart from the question of example 
in so doing. So as tothe use of filthy swine’s flesh, or 
filthier tobacco. So, also, as to theatre-going, and card- 
playing, and raffling, and dancing, and other such mat- 
ters over which Christians are disagreed as to right and 
wrong. But ifin any of these things, or in all of them, 
one thinks he has entire Christian liberty for himself, it 
is his duty to remember that the liberty to let alone is as 
positive as the liberty to use; and that he has a duty to 
let alone for the sake of others, just so far as he finds a 
danger to others, and as he has the liberty of choice, 
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CONSOLATION. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


When May days flush the earth with bloom, 
And in the golden weather, 

Forgetting winter’s frowning gloom, 
Laugh sea and land together ; 

From pines and elms o’er height and slope, 
To lowly ferns and mosses, 

Reviving nature whispers hope 
Of gains for all our losses, 


A thousand airy fingers point 
Our steps to realms of beauty ; 
The mystic dews our eyes anoint, 
The clearer hence for duty. 
The glistening spears of verdant grass, 
A host we cannot reckon, 
That rise elastic as we pass 
Our hearts to triumph beckon. 


La, blossoms in the orchard now, 
And ripples on the river, 
And nests on many a swinging bough, 
And birds with songs a-quiver. 
Yet but a little while ago 
The swollen streams were dashing, 
The sullen clouds were thick with snow, 
And whirling winds were crashing. 


Sad spirit, veiled ‘neath anxious care, 
Slow feet, that lag and tremble, 
Face, weary, though the mask be fair, 
Lips hushed, lest ye dissemble. 
Take comfort in the sweet spring sky, 
God’s love is deep and tender ; 
Uplift a prayer to him on high, 
A praiseful tribute render. 


Let fall the burden’s heavy weight, 
Alas! so nigh to crushing. 

The King is throned within the gate 
The summer hills are blushing. 

Remember, thou of little faith, 
If spectral doubt assail thee, 

’Tis but a cold and grewsome wraith, 
For God will never fail thee. 


Not once in all thy changeful life 
Hath June forgot to cheer thee, 

Though hard and strange and stern the strife, 
Still God and peace are near thee. 

Look up to catch the grace of heaven, 
Look forth and see the flowers, 

Look onward to the promise given 


} Of glad immortal hours. 





THE SYSTEM OF THE PHARISEES. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


“He came into his own, and his own received him 
not” is the sigh of sorrow amid the joyous revelations of 
the majestic prologue to John’s Gospel. The voice of 
inspiration here pronounces one of the saddest facts of 
history. The attitude of Judaism, as it finds expression 
in the words and deeds of the people’s spiritual leaders, 
the Pharisees, was hostile to Christ and his claims to the 
Messiahship. For the Pharisees, as we hear and see 
them in the gospel records, can be fairly regarded as 
the exponents of the mass of the people in all their reli- 
gious beliefs, prejudices, hopes, and fears. Pharisaism 
is but the crystallized Judaism of Christ’s day. That 
such is the historical position and importance to be 
assigned to the Pharisaic school of thought, is a thesis 
that no observant student will deny. Whatever may be 
the faults and follies of a Wellhausen now, it is 
undoubtedly a happy result of his dissertation on Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, published just ten years ago, to 
have shown the truth of this statement. The Pharisees 
are then the representatives of the orthodox theology 
and of the public sentiment of the day on all points that 
touched the religious and social life of the people, and 
these latter are to be understood as endorsing the stand- 
point and views of their leaders on all these matters. 

Such being the representative character of the Phari- 
sees with whom Christ comes into contact, it is a matter 
of importance to understand exactly what doctrinal 
position these antagonists of the Saviour occupy. This 
is the case not only as an historical problem, in order to 
discover the peculiarities of a religious sect that wielded 
such an unbounded spiritual tyranny over a whole race, 
and which more than others is the cause that the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel refused and still refuse to be 
found, but still more as an interrogation point in New 
Testament theology, and a question for every attentive 
student of Christ’s life and work. It is an essential 
feature in the historical background of this life and 
work, and contributes not a little to the understanding 
of the errors the Saviour combats and the truths he 











inculcates. A truth is never fully understood in all its 
depth and bearings until it is brought side by side with 
the error it antagonizes. In order to appreciate fully the 
position taken by Christ over against the prevailing 
theological standpoint of the day, and to grasp the great 
truths which he inculcates in doing so, as also the doc- 
trines maintained by the apostles, prominently St. Paul, 
over against the Jews and all Judaizing tendencies, it is 
not only interesting but necessary to know what system 
of errors and falsehoods Pharisaism preached. The law 
of contrasts will shed more than a side light upon these 
truths, The point here under discussion has thus not 
only, or chiefly, an historical importance, but is produc- 
tive rather of doctrinal and practical results. Not only 
does that interesting branch of theology, The History of 
the New Testament Times, profit by such an investiga- 
tion, but still more biblical interpretation and New 
Testament theology. “The righteousness of the Phari- 
sees” is a biblical, or rather New Testament, expression 
for a doctrinal standpoint whose influence is positively 
or negatively felt in all the Gospels and Epistles. 


In order to solve the problem stated, we must make 
inquiry of the New Testament and contemporary litera- 
ture. We have nowhere a compendium of Jewish doc- 
trinal theology in the days of Christ, but must collect 
from the written sources of the day the data necessary 
to form a clear conception of the matter. A simple nar- 
rative of the relation which Christ and John the Baptist 
sustained toward the teachers of the people and the 
development of this relation into popular enmity to the 
new prophet of Galilee, is probably the best method of 
securing the desired result. 

When John the Baptist the forerunner of Christ, and 
afterwards the Saviour himself, stepped upon the stage 
of action, the religious leaders of the day did not at once 
antagonize them. We read that many even went out to 
be baptized by John, and the chronology of Christ’s 
activity shows how only step by step the chasm between 
them widened. This is evidence enough that the reli- 
gious sentiment of the day did not regard itself as having 
developed to completeness or perfection, but that the 
present was considered only a state of transition which 
should be changed into something better and- higher, 
and that the people were anxiously scanning the horizon 
of the future for the realization of this ideal. Some 
negative critics of the Gospels and gospel history have 
at times maintained that in the age of Christ all Messi- 
anic hopes and longings for a golden period, when the 
prophecies of the theocracy should become facts and 
present blessings, had died out in Israel, and were only 
mechanically revived through the agitation attending 
Christ’s ministry. But even a superficial examination 
of the inner life of the people in the days after the cessa- 
tion of prophecy makes it evident that amid the joys 
and woes in those eventful days, the hopes for the advent 
of “the time to come,” as the Messianic period is tech. 
nically called in the scholastic language of the day, 
were never permitted to die, but remained ever a potent 
factor in ‘the faith and life of Israel. However much 
distorted, carnal, and unbiblical, these hopes may have 
become in the course of these centuries, as is very 
apparent from a comparison of the views of Christ’s con. 
temporaries concerning the Messianic ruler and rule 
with the predictions of Moses and the Prophets, certain 
it is that Israel ever clung to the faith of future great- 
ness and glory. 


Accordingly, the neutral and questioning attitude of 
the Pharisees over against the new preachers in the 
beginning of their public career finds an easy expla- 
nation in this expectant attitude of Israel’s reli- 
gion. When the key-note of the gospel was sounded, 
“the kingdom of God is at hand,” this announcement 
in itself did not arouse the enmity of the public 
teachers, for the advent of this very kingdom was 
the sum and substance of Israel’s hope. The Gospels 
repeatedly bear record that both leaders and people, in 
the beginning of the Saviour’s labors, thought of the 
possibility, or even probability, that he would inaugurate 
this millennium. It was only when the spiritual char- 
acter of this kingdom, and repentance as a condition of 
citizenship in it, were emphasized and made all impor- 
tant, that popular favor was withdrawn and the religion 
of the day took up the struggle for life and death with 
the gospel faith. And, in truth, in the word “ repent,” 
with which both John and Christ begin their promulga- 
tions, lies the difference between the old and the new, 
and there lies also the generic difference between 
Pharisaism and Christianity. For repentance, in the 
sense in which Christ employs it, was not to be found 
in the theological system or in the popular religion of 
the day, for the simple reason that the righteousness 
which the Pharisees taught, and which was regarded as 
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sufficient to make an Israelite pleasing in the sight of 
God, and worthy of membership in the kingdom of God, 
was radically and diametrically different from the doc- 
trines preached by Christ. The Pharisees, as is evident 
not only from the pages of the New Testament, but also 
from other sources, chiefly from the Midrash and Talmud 
(whose roots reach up to this and even an earlier period) 
based their relationship with God entirely upon the 
Nomistic principle. To them the eternal adherence to 
the law was the essence of religions. As Weber has 
shown in his recently published System of the Old Pales- 
tine Theology, the law of Moses, in its ceremonial minu. 
tiw, is the recognized standard and measure of righteous- 
ness for the Jews in Christ’s day and later centuries. 
Israel is the people of God, the possessors of the theocracy 
and only objects of God’s love, who has shown this love 
chiefly and prominently by making them the people of 
the law. And as the relation between God and the peo- 
ple is based upon the possession of this law, thus too the 
relation between man and God is dependent upon the 
former’s relation to the law and to the people of the law, 
so that righteousness before God and membership in his 
kingdom is entirely dependent upon the strict observance 
of this legal code. As Geikie says in his Life of Christ, 
“The fundamental principle of the Pharisaic conception 
of righteousness was the idea that strict observance of 
the traditions and commands of their schools in itself 
satisfied the requirements of God, Fulfillment of what 
was written in the Law and its rabbinical expositions, 


was, in their opinion, only a question of punctilious out- [ 


ward observance.” An Israelite, then, in whom there 
was no guile, was one who, in his public and private 
walk; conformed entirely to this Law in all its real or 
imagined ramifications, and such an one was righteous 
and acceptable in the eyes of God. In such a system‘as 
this it was but natural that the tithing of mint, dill, and 
cummin—mere garden herbs—could occupy a prominence 
in religion and life, while the principles of morality, of 
right and wrong, of the sinful state of the heart and of 
pure worship of God, were regarded as of little or no 
importance. And, accordingly, also such a faith had no 
room for acknowledgment of man’s condition of sin, the 
true anthropological principle of both Old and New 
Testaments, nor for the soteriological truth that full 
satisfaction, reparation, and atonement could not be 
man’s, but must be God’s work. Not feeling their sin, 
its adherents felt no need of a Saviour from sin. 


This being the radically rotten Pharisaic system, it 
is very evident that the scourging it everywhere receives, 
at the hands of Christ, for its emptiness and hypocrisy, 
is deserved, and it is also plain wherein his teachings 
differ from theirs. He, too, teaches a righteousness, but 
not a self-righteousness, as the Pharisees do. He calls 
to repentance, and thereby indicates that all the legal 
holiness of the Israelites is not satisfactory before God, 
because it fails to take into account that the heart is 
wretchedly wicked and sinful; that being such, man has 
not deserved admission into the kingdom of God; that 
his righteousness is byt as filthy rags; and that, there- 
fore, he stands in need of a Saviour and Intercessor, who 
will do and secure for him that for which all his right- 
eousness is of no avail; and that, consequently, if he 
would be righteous before God, he must accept as a gift 
of grace through faith the righteousness which he 
through his life and death has acquired for repentant 
sinners. Such was the status controversie between Christ 
and his opponents. 


But here the question, How came this to be so? will 
naturally suggest itself to every thoughtful reader. The 
religious schools in Israel had built hay and stubble, and 
not gold and silver, upon the foundation ‘of Moses and 
the Prophets; they had departed from the landmarks of 
the fathers ; the orthodox theology of the day was not the 
theology which the holy men of God had spoken in 
the Old Testament. For that Christ, and not the Phari- 
sees, stands within the word of God, and that the latter 
have departed from it, requires no proof. When Ezra, 
the Moses Redivivus, led back the remnant of the second 
exodus, he led back a people changed in head, if not in 
heart. The lawless rebels returned, as Deutsch charac. 
teristically remarks, “a band of Puritans.” Ezra re- 
established the principle of obedience to the law, andas 
long as the spirit of prophecy could guide the hearts and 
hands of the peoples, the spiritual character and pro- 
pedeutic purpose of this law was fully recognized; but 
when left to themselves and to the theological schools, 
the lawful principle of the theocracy was developed in a 
one-sided and carnal spirit; the spiritual interpretation 
and observance of the law gave way to a worship of its 
letter, and this, in connection with the remarkable 
course of Israel’s history in the hands of Syrian and 


by step transformed the pure religion of the Old Testa- 
ment into the caricature and hypocritical self-righteous- 
ness of Christ’s contemporaries. This process of gradual 
decay and departure from the truth, going on hand in 
hand with the birth and growth of corresponding error, 
and the genesis of the New Testament theology of the 
Jews, can be easily traced in the apocrypha, the apoca- 
lypses, and the other works that form the literary con- 
necting link between the Old and New Testaments. 
Error ruled until personified Truth appeared again. 





HOW TO CONDUCT THE TEACHERS’- 
MEETING. 


BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


“Experience teaches all things,” says the proverb, 
and if in any respect we have learned how to conduct 
teachers’-meetings, it has been purely an experimental 
matter. Certain it is that no theological seminary in the 
land deigns to give instruction on this theme; for in the 
Middle Ages there were no teachers’-meetings, and our 
seminary. instruction is still largely medieval. At the 
present rate of progress, however, we have reason to hope 
that, by the year 2500 A. D., theological faculties may 
pay some attention to this very important subject. 

Before giving our experience, we will say a few things 
for the encouragement of feeble leaders, who are dis- 
heartened by the reports they get of certain popular 
teachers. For example, if you hear any superintendent 
say (as we have heard) that he has an average of fifty 
out of fifty-two teachers present at his meetings, calmly 
decline to believe it. Not that the man lies, but that he 
depends on his inflamed imagination for facts. No 
teachers’-meeting ever averaged an attendance of ninety- 
six percent, Orif you hear any superintendent say that 
his teachers always send substitutes when absent, or even 
always let him know of their intended absence before- 
hand, calmly decline to believe it. The school where 
some one of the teachers is not absent ten times in the 
year, without giving any notice, does not exist. The 
exaggerated claims of imaginative workers do much 
harm to timid leaders, who feel that they can never 
approach any such degree of excellence. Such an 
inflated brother once asked us to address a Sunday- 
school convention in New Jersey. He wrote: “The 
house holds twelve hundred people, and will be packed.” 
In entering the church in question, we asked the sexton 
how many the church would seat. “ Well,” said he, 
“at Christmas time we have had six hundred people 
jammed inside these walls.” Just before making our 
address, we counted noses in the house. There were 
one hundred and thirty-seven people present; but before 
speaking, our brother nudged us in the ribs, and said, 
enthusiastically, “ Grand congregation,—isn’t it?” 

In our own school we have forty-five teachers. Of 
these, thirty-nine attend fairly regularly, some coming to 
every meeting, and six never. Of the six, two goto a 
teachers’-meeting elsewhere, and four never go to any 
teachers’-meeting. We, however, rarely have more than 
thirty-four teachers present at any one meeting; and the 
average through the year would not be more than twenty- 
five, counting in July and August. Yet our meetings 
are so good that we always have strangers from other 
schools present to enjoy them with us. We are thus 
particular in giving facts, in order to encourage other 
workers who are disappointed in not getting all their 
teachers to attend. And now for our experience. 

At first, years ago, we opened the meeting with a hymn 
and one prayer, and then gave the rest of the time to 
the study of the text. As far as possible, questions were 
asked of the teachers, and replies were elicited. When 
the hour was up, the meeting was quietly closed, but 
without prayer. Somehow, the meeting lagged. Teach- 
ers came infrequently, and seemed but little interested. 
We then invited criticisms on the way in which the 
meeting was conducted. One lady teacher soon made 
this criticism, “ Mr. Schauffler, you talk too much your- 
self.” This was a keen thrust, but a deserved one. On 
careful consideration, it was apparent that the leader had 
practically monopolized the time, asking questions here 
and there, but giving no opportunity for the teachers to 
ask any themselves. The meeting had really been very 
much of a lecture. This led to a very pleasant change 
in the methods of leading the meeting, which, in time, 
became quite free and colloquial, and was as a conse- 
quence better attended and much more profitable. 

Moral: Do not make the teachers’-meeting a lecture. 

Before long a gentleman teacher said to us in private, 
“You do not have prayer enough in the meeting, nor do 
you give any chance to a burdened teacher to state his 
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trouble and ask for advice and prayer.” So light came 





opened and closed with prayer, giving always oppor- 
tunity for requests for prayer and statement of practical 
difficulties. As soon as there was any increase of reli- 
gious interest in the school, the two prayers became four. 
By degrees, requests abounded, so that the leader had to 
note them down, and then divide them up among those 
who led in prayer, so that they would not have too much 
to carry on their minds. We learned to pray, not for 
“that boy of whom mention has been made by thine 
handmaiden,” but for “John in Miss Brown's class.” 
This gave point and pith to the prayers, and proved a 
great comfort to many a faint-hearted teacher. It 
warmed the meeting. 

Moral: Have much prayer and conference in the meeting. 

Thus our gathering had become colloquial and prayer- 
ful. Soon the leader noticed (this time without any 
outside suggestion) that there was at times danger of 
“argument” between certain pugnaciously inclined 
brethren, and that some of the teachers wearied while 
the brethren were battling over their premises and con- 
clusions. The meeting was in danger of becoming 4 
debating society. Scylla had been avoided, but now 
Charybdis loomed up. By example in not holding 
tenaciously to any point of his own on which he had no 
“Thus saith the Lord,” and by gentle repression of the 
ardent debaters, this evil was avoided, and Charybdis 
left behind us in safety. 

Moral: The teachers’-meeting is not a debating society. 


As time passed, we noticed that one great need of the 
average teacher was a well-developed imagination, by 
which to reproduce Scripture scenes. The curt narra- 
tive was often dead and cold to the teacher, and there- 
fore it was also dead and cold to the scholar on Sunday. 
Word pictures were needed. So teachers were often called 
upon, in certain lessons, to state “the picture as you see 
it.” They were encouraged, in such lessons as “ Paul 
and the Jailer,” to tell what they saw. If the picture 
drawn -in words by one was deficient, another teacher 
was requested to fill it out. So, by degrees, we gained 
a complete verbal representation of the scenes enacted 
in the lesson. For example, in the lesson on Zaccheus, 
the evolving of the picture might have been as follows: 
“ Miss ——, what do you see, just at the time when Jesus 
stopped and looked up? Give us the picture in your 
mind.” Teacher: ‘“ Well—I see a tree, and a small 
man in it, earnestly looking down.” Leader: “ Any 
one else see anything more?” A teacher: “ Yes; I see 
a great crowd all around Jesus, all looking up curiously 
into the tree.” Leader: “As we look into Zaccheus’ 
face, what expression does it wear, as the Lord speaks? ” 
A teacher: “ Astonishment at the Lord’s calling him by 
name.” Leader: “Mr. ——, after our Master had 
spoken, the scene changes. What do you see now?” 
Teacher: “I see Zaccheus climbing down the tree as 
fast as possible.” Leader: “ Any one else see anything 
further?” A teacher: “I think I see Zaccheus bend- 
ing low in salutation before the Lord, and then leading 
him towards his house, while the crowd follows.” Leader. 
“Please all look at the faces of the crowd. What 
expression do some of them wear?” A teacher: “They 
are angry.” “Why?” “Because Jesus has gone to the 
house of the rich and hated tax-gatherer.” This will 
suffice to show what we mean by “the picture.” IPf any 
teacher goes to the class with a vivid picture, he will 
find it comparatively easy to hold the class, and what he 
presents will be long remembered by the scholars. Good 
picture teaching is permanent teaching. 

Where picture teaching like the above is not possible, 
we have found it good still to use the imagination. For 
example, in the recent lesson on “The cry from Mace- 
donia,” we pictured first the army of Xerxes march- 
ing into Greece. Then the “return march” under 
Alexander. And then “the army of Paul,” consisting © 
of only four men, with not a sword among them. Ever 
since that in the class, we have kept up this pleasant 
imaginative conceit, and have followed with much inter- 
est the march of this small army of the Prince of 
Peace. Often a whole lesson may be thus condensed 
into a few words, descriptive of its most prominent 
features. As examples of this we give the following: 
“The conversion of Lydia, or the female prayer-meet- 
ing;” “Paul at Athens, or the sneering audience;” 
“Paul’s second missionary journey, or Europe invaded 
by an army of four;” “Paul at Ephesus, or the costly 
bonfire.” Not all the lessons will yield to such treat- 


ment, but when they will, it adds greatly to their interest. 
Moral: Develop the picturesque, in the teaching. 

Finally, since no lesson is well taught which does not 
enforce some teaching of a practical nature, we aim in 
the teachers’-meeting to bring out clearly some simple 
and practical truth, stated in as few words as possible, 
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remember it. For example, we treat “The coming of 
the Lord” (a very difficult lesson), as follows: (1.) Jesus 
was herein body. How did they treat him? (2.) Jesus 
is here by his Spirit. How are we treating him? (3.) 
Jesus will be here again in body. How will he then 
treat us? For the lesson on Lydia we condensed it 


all into: 
EARS. 
HEART. 
LIPS. 
HANDS. 


A teacher once wrote us a letter, thanking us for 
insisting so constantly on a “clear outline of spiritual 
teaching.” Experience proves that it has great power, 
and gives the teacher much ease in teaching. The 
leader of the meeting should see that he gives this to the 
teachers as far as possible. 

To sum up the conclusions of twelve years of watchful 
experience, we may say: 

Avoid lecturing. Avoid debates. Avoid social gossip. 
Seek for a devotional, warm tone. Aim at clearness of 
outline. Strive to be picturesque. Condense the pith 
of the lesson into a very few words. 

All these things cannot be reached in a month or a 
year. Therefore, remember “the element of time” in 
all this, and keep on trying, and you will, in five years 
from now, be astonished, and your teachers will be 
pleased, at the measure of your success. 














THE BIBLE STAND IN THE CALCUTTA 
EXHIBITION. 


BY THE REV. JAMES L. PHILLIPS, M.D. 


During the months of December, January, and Feb- 
ruary, an international exhibition has been held in the 
capital of British India. There were many rare and 
beautiful exhibits from China, India, and Japan. Europe 
and America and Australia were also represented ; but 
the East, of course, shone far the brightest, and carried 
off the palm. This wonderful show has attracted great 
multitudes of natives from all parts of India, and such 
has been the curiosity it has stirred up, that even the 
zenana has broken over its rigid rules, and let its fair 
inmates have many a peep at what this wonderful world 
contains, but what they had never even dreamed of 
before. 

In a quiet corner of the Calcutta court there has stood 
for these three months a plain round table, on which 
rested some very plain-looking books. Many of the 
multitude have rushed passed it to feast their eyes and 
feed their curiosity in the Chinese court just beyond. 
And some, I hear, probably people of a very mechanical 
turn of mind, have carefully examined this round table, 
and wondered where this single plank, seven feet in 
diameter, could have been found. A Bengalee magazine 
I read has told us much of this wide, wonderful plank. 
But I am sure that some who visited this exhibition 
approached this round table with worthier thoughts. 
Many a Christian—Asiatic, African, Australian, Ameri- 
can, and European—has halted at this plain round table, 
read one or more of its books, and gone on his way 
rejoicing. And why? 

On this table the devoted secretary of our Calcutta 
Auxiliary Bible Society has brought together copies of 
God’s Word in no less than one hundred and sixty lan- 
guages, fifty of which are Indian. This will give the 
reader an idea of how rapidly the Bible is winning its 
way into the languages of this great empire. Some of 
these so-called languages were but a crude patois at best, 
without a letter to represent their mere oral expression, 
until Christian missionaries gave them an alphabet for 
the express purpose of bringing the riches of the sacred 
Scriptures into the homes and hearts of hitherto untu- 
tored and savage millions, On this round table you find 
our blessed Bible in languages high and low, from the 
classic Sanscrit to the vulgar Santal. The pundit and 
the peasant may read it, each in his own tongue, and to 
both it becomes “the power of God unto salvation.” 

In 1865, my first year in this field, missionaries were 
eager to secure from government the right and privilege 
of putting the New Testament in the vernacular into 
every public school of Bengal. Sir John Peter Grant 
was then lieutenant-governor of this province, he who 
later became governor of Jamaica. His government 
denied the missionaries their request. The chief reason 
assigned was, that Hindoo masters were incompetent to 
teach the Bible to their pupils, and more harm than good 
might come from the course recommended by the mis- 
slonaries, 

The Lord’s hand, I believe, had more to do with that 
government paper than Sir John Peter Grant’s. The 





action of the Bengal government was freely commented 
upon, and the people interpreted it as a square prohibi- 
tion of Bible teaching in the public schools. No sooner 
did this notion, false though it was, gain ground and 
become general, than a great curiosity sprang up to see 
the book that the English government didn’t dare put 
into the schools! And so there were many calls for 
New Testaments from all sections of the country, the 
Lord overruling the wisdom of men for his own glory. 

The present lieutenant-governor of Bengal, Mr. 
Rivers Thompson, is the president of our Bible Society. 
He made a fine address at its anniversary meeting in 
Calcutta last month. The exhibition is over, and that 
round table back in its place, but the mighty Word 
works on and wins. It is the plank on which the hopes 
of untold millions rest to-day in every land and clime; 
and it is the only plank, did the curious wonderers think 
of it, between man’s soul and death eternal. 


Midnapore, India. 





“ABOUT RIGHT.” 
BY HENRY W. BLAKE. 


Few incidents of my boyhood made a deeper impres- 
sion than did the brief career of two young men who 
came to the farm on a winter’s day seeking work. They 
brought their axes with them, and my father put them 
to chopping “ four-foot ” wood on the edge of the swamp, 
a long distance from the house. It was understood that 
they should fell the trees, cut them up into sticks four 
feet long, and make piles of those sticks, eight feet in 
length and four in height. And they were to be paid 
according to the number of cords which they could cut. 

Two or three days passed before father found time to 
look after them, and when he did, the inspection was not 
encouraging. They had piled the wooddn a “ scraggly,”’ 
slip-shod fashion, and the sticks varie@jin length from 
three to five feet. Expostulation brought out the remark 
from one of of the youthful workmen, “Oh! well, it will 
average about right.” “ I cannot sell wood by average,” 
was the conclusive reply of their employer, and it ended 
the job. These amateurs in life’s battle evidently had 
some crude ideas about “the law of averages,” and they 
fell into the common error of trying to apply it to 
human conduct. 

The school-boy thinks that if he gets a lesson “ about 
right,” even though a fortunate guess covers his igno- 
ranee, it is all that can be expected. The man of busi- 
ness who flatters himself that he is “about square,” 
never for a moment imagines that he doesn’t stand on 
the very summit of commercial rectitude. The supreme 
morality of the world consists in being “as good as 
they’ll average.” 

But as regards material affairs we are quick to admit 
that this theory is false. Suppose the freight conductor 
who has “just about” time to run his train on the 
schedule of the delayed passenger express causes the 
accident which his recklessness has courted, the world 
at once points the finger of disgrace at him between the 
bars of a prison. Suppose a drug-clerk “averages” a 
prescription, or a helmsman adopts a happy-go-lucky 
method of steering, the results are practically the same, 

Who shall number, however, the spiritual wrecks 
caused by substituting an “average” line of conduct for 
a course in life which conscience dictates as the only 
true one? “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
“Strive to enter in at the strait gate; for many, I say 
unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” 

No, the law of averages, while it is useful in certain 
calculations, does not belong to the code of ethics, and 
lies outside of the Golden Rule. The law of love on 
this particular point, as cited by its most eminent living 
interpreter, Dr. Mark Hopkins, is as follows: 

“ Does an artisan fail, as in making a steam-boiler, to 
provide-in the best way for the safety and comfort of the 
community ; is a physician ignorant of the right remedy, 
or a lawyer of the precedent on which his case turns; 
does a clergyman lack quickening and persuasive power; 
each is condemned by the law of love, and responsible 
for the consequences if the failure could have been 
avoided. There may be faithfulness at the moment— 
at the bed-side, in the court-room, in immediate prepara- 
tion for the pulpit—but the failure and guilt may lie far 
back in the indolent self-indulgence and dissipation of 
the years of preparatory study.” 

This citation sweeps away the “about right” theory, 
leaying no room for moral averages. But perhaps you 
say,,“ Itissimply perfection, and condemns every mortal.” 
Granted ; but unless we havea perfect standard, how can 
we become workmen who do not need “ to be ashamed ”’? 
And having this standard, it is our privilege, when we 
fail to come up to it, to consider that the Father is full 





of compassion, “ For he knoweth our frame; he remem- 
bereth that we are dust,” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


“A BOY’S POUND.” 


BY MEADE MIDDLETON, 





Morris sat on the roof of the old corn-crib, looking 
down on a load of wood to be cut and put away in the 
wood-house, Beyond was the garden, overgrown with 
weeds, and close to the garden gate was the kitchen door. 

From his high seat, Morris could look in at the open 
door, and see his mother, as she walked with quick step, 
back and forth, preparing supper for the harvest men. 

“ Mother must be warm and tired,” he thought. He 
wondered if any other family in the country had as 
much trouble as his family? His father was ill,—there 
came the doctor round a turn in the road, to see him; 
his brother Dick had broken his arm; Hannah, the house- 
maid was gone,—there was no one to help his mother 
now in the busy harvest-time! If only his sister were 
home from school! Morris had never before wished so 
earnestly for aman’s strength. “ I could chop the wood, 
and put the garden in order, and get things straight,” he 
said. Then he looked at his feet and hands, and sighed 
to think that they were only a boy’s feet and hands! 

But wishes and sighs could do no good! He was tired 
of his high seat, and tired, too, of the sight of the lazy 
turkeys strutting up and down across the lawn. He 
scrambled down in some queer way, putting his hands 
in and out of the lattice-work, breaking the strips 
in one or two places, thus helping to make the general 
appearance of things more forlorn. 

Morris ran by the kitchen, and jumped in through 
the window into the sitting-room. If he could not 
work he could read, and drive the thought of all those 
stupid things out of mind. He found just such a story 
as he liked. It was about the building of aship. He 
read every word: how day after day the workmen were 
busy on the several parts; and how the time came, at 
last, when the noble thing was to be launched and to 
begin its work. 

He read how the crowd began to gather. How great 
strength was put forth, and how every one expected to see 
the ship pushed into the water. It all seemed so rea] 
to Morris, that he felt himself one of the crowd, ready 
to shout as loud as any one. 

But what was the trouble? Why wasso niuch strength 
put out in vain? The vessel would not move! People 
wondered. Just then a boy came pushing through the 
crowd, crying: “ Let me try, captain, I am small, but I 
can push a pound, at least.” 

The people laughed at the boy. Some even tried to 
push him back. But he was a brave little fellow. He 
ran with all his might against the ship, and lo! off 
it glided into’the water. 

Then there went up a shout of triumph. The men 
who had laughed at the boy a moment before, now 
praised him, and declared that it was just his pound of 
help that was needed to launch the ship. 

“He was only a boy!” exclaimed Morris. Then, 
quick as a flash came the thought: “I am only a boy, 
too; but I might try to do something to help mother 
push our ship along.” 

He jumped out of the window, and ran round to the 
kitchen door. There he stopped a moment, to consider 
what he meant by “ our ship. ” 

“ All the farm work, of course,” he said. “I might 
push, with my might, and resolve to get some of this 
wood split, and piled up, and some of those weeds out 
of the vegetable garden.” 

He looked in at the door, just then, and nodded his 
head, and smiled, and said :— 

“As there is no ‘big sister’ about, mother, would 
you like me to set up the chairs, and stir the fire, and 
bring in a few armfuls of wood.” 

“Thank you, Morris,’ his mother said, a look of 
pleased surprise coming into her face. 

“T do not feel as tired as I did a little while ago,” she 
said, an hour afterward, when Morris had been going in 
and out, drawing water, and bringing in wood, humming, 
meanwhile, two or three of his Sunday-school hymns. 

“Why, Morris, dear, you are as helpful as a ‘big 
sister,’”’ she added. 

“© mother, I am glad! I see now how foolish it 
was to waste time wishing that I were a man. It was 
just that ship story, though, that opened my eyes.” 

His mother did not know what he meant dy the ship 
story till the two found time to talk over the matter 
that very evening. 
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1, April 6.—Panl'’s Third Missionary Journey.......... Acts 18: 23-28; 19: 1-7 
2 April 13.—Paul at Ephesus Acts 19: 822 
8. April W.— Paul's Preach iN. ........0..0cec-cwsrssssereesvesssescess sovogers 1 Cor, 1; 17-81 
4. April 27.—Abstinence for the Sake of Other5................c000++ 1 Cor. 8: 1-13 
5. May 4.—Christian Love. 1 Cor, 13: 1-13 
6. May l1.—Victory over Death. 1 Cor. 15: 30-58 
7. May 18.—The Uproar at Ephesus Acts 19; 24-41; 20: 1,2 
8. May 25.—Liberal Giving... ccccccccccccsccsscseeeeee SS Core 91 1615 
% June 1,.—Christian Liberty....... Gal, 4: 1-16 
10, June 6 —Justification Dy Faith. .....cccccc.ccnccee convesesereesessess KOM, 3: 19-31 





LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, MAY 25, 1884. 
TitLE: LIBERAL GIVING. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(2 Cor, 9: 1-15.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1, For as touching the minis- 
tering to the saints, it is super- 
fluous for me to write to you: 

2. For! kuow the forwardness 
of your mind, for which I boast 
of you to them of Mac-e-do’ni-a, 
that A-cha’‘ia was ready a year 
ago; and your zeal hath provoked 
very many. 

8. Yet have I sent the brethren, 
lest our boasting of you should be 
in vain in this behalf; that, as I 
said, ye may be ready: 

4. Lest haply if they of Mac-e- 
do’ni-a come with me, and find 
you unprepared, we (that we say 
not, ye) should be ashamed in 
this same confident boasting. 

5. Therefore I thought it neces- 

sary to exhort the brethren, that 
they would go before unto you, 
and make up beforehand your 
bounty, whereof ye had notice 
before, that the same might be 
ready, as a matter of bounty, and 
not as of covetousness, 
' 6. But this Jsay, He which sow- 
eth sparingly shall reap also spar- 
ingly; and he which soweth 
bountifully shall reap also bounti- 
fully. 

7. Every man according as he 
purposeth in his heart, so let him 
give ; not grudgingly, or of neces- 
sity: for God loveth a cheerful 
giver. 

8. And God is able to make all 
grace abound toward you; that 
ye, always having all sufficiency 
in all things, may abound to every 
good work: 

9. (As it is written, He hath dis- 
persed abroad; he hath given to 
the poor: his righteousness re- 
maineth for ever, 

10. Now he that ministereth 
seed to the sower both minister 
bread for your food, and multiply 
your seed sown, and increase the 
fruits of your righteousness :) 

11. Being enriched in every- 
thing to all bountifulness, which 
causeth through us thanksgiving 
to God, 

12. For thie administration of 
this service not only supplieth 
the want of the sainta, but is 
abundant also by many thanks 
givings unto God ; 

18. While by the experiment of 
this ministration they glorify God 

for your professed subjection unto 
the gospel of Christ, and for your 
liberal distribution unto them, 
and unto all men; 

14. And by their prayer for you, 
which long after you for the ex- 
ceeding grace of God in you. 

15, Thanks be unto God for his 
unspeakable gift. 


| 


‘ after you by reason of the ex- 





10r, 


emulation of ®Gr. the more part. %Gr. blessing, 4 covet: 
ousness SUr, with bisesings. *Qr, of sorrow, Gn oagtanee * 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 For as touching the minis- 
tering to the saints, it is super- 
fluous for me to write to you: 

2 for | know your readiness, of 
which I glory on your behalf 
to them of Macedonia, that 
Achaia hath been prepared for 
@ year past; and 'your zeal 
hath stirred up*very many of 

8 them. But I have sent the 
brethren, that our glorying on 
your behalf may not be made 
void in this respect ; that, even 
as I said, ye may be prepared: 

4 lest by any means, ifthere come 
with me any oi Macedonia, 
and find you unprepared, we 
(that we say not, ye) should be 
put to shame in this confidence. 

6 I thought it necessary there- 
fore to intreat the brethren, 
that they would go before unto 
you, and make up beforehand 
your afore-promised * bounty, 
that the same might be ready, 
as a matter of bounty, and not 
of ‘extortion. 

6 But this J say, He that sow- 
eth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly; and he that soweth 
Sbountifully shall reap also 

7 *bountifully. Let each man 
do according as he hath pur- 
posed in his heart; not *grudg- 
ingly, or of necessity: for God 

8 loveth a cheerful giver. And 
God is able to make all grace 
abound unto you; that ye 
having alwaysall sufficiency in 
everything, may abound unto 

9 every good work: as it is writ- 
ten, 

He hath scattered abroad, he 
hath given to the poor; 

His righteousness abideth for 
ever, 

10 And he that supplyeth aeed to 
the sower and bread for food, 
shall supply and multiply your 
seed for sowing, and increase 
the fruits of your righteous- 

ll ness: ye being enriched in 
everything untoall ' liberality, 
which worketh through us 

12 thanksgiving to God. For the 
ministration of this service not 
only filleth up the measure of 
the wants of the saints, but 
aboundeth also through many 

18 thanksgivings unto God; see- 
ing that through the proving 
of you by this ministration they 
glorify God for the obedience 
of your confession unto the 
gospel of Christ, and for the 
‘liberality of your contribution 

14 unto them and untoall; while 
they themselves also, with sup- 
plication on your behalf, long 


ceeding grace of God in you. 
15 Thanks be to God for his un- 
speakable gift 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Duties and Privileges of Discipleship. 
Lesson Topic: Giving for Christ’s Sake. 
1, The Summons to Giving, vs. 1-6, 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Manner ot Giving, vs, 7-11. 
3. The Results of Giving, vs. 12-15. 
GoLpEN TEXT: God loveth a cheerful giver.—2 Cor. 9: 7. 


Dariy Home REApIneas: 


M.—2 Cor. 9: 1-15. Giving for Christ's sake. 

T. —Deut. 15; 7-18. Giving to the poor and the servants, 
Giving to the brethren. 

T, —Proy, 25: 17-28 Giving to enemies. 

F. —Matt. 6: 1-15. Giving without ostentation, 

8. —Gal. 6: 1-18. Giving as a duty, 

$.—Jeha 8; 1-17, The gift of God, 


W.—Rom, 12; 6-21, 





Ret. oe 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


1. THE SUMMONS TO GIVING, 

1. Readiness In Giving: 

Touching the ministering tothe saints... I know your readi- 
ness. 


The disciples ... send relief unto the brethren (Acts 11 ; 29). 

I go unto Jerusalem, Se unto the saints (Rom. 15 : 25). 
Now concerning the collection for the saints (1 Cor. 16 ; 

Only they would that we should remember the poor (Gal. 2: 10). 


ll. Example of Giving: 
Your zeal hath stirred up very many of them. 


Proving through the earnestness of others the sincerity (2 Cor. 8: 8). 
One another to provoke unto love and good works (Heb, 10 : 24). 
May provoke to jealousy ... and may save some (Rom. 11 : 14). 


lil. Call to Giving: 
1, As has been Expected. 
That our glorying on your behalf may not be made void. 


Shew ... proof of your love, and of our glorying (2 Cor. 8 : 24). 
Which I speak .. . in this confidence of glorying (2 Cor. 11 : 17). 
The truth unto unfeigned love of the brethren (1 Pet. 1: 22). 


2. Asa Matter of Bounty. 
As a matter of bounty, and not of extortion. 


Freely ye received, freely give (Matt. 10: 9). 

Let each one of you lay by him in store (1 Cor. 16: 2). 

God hath dealt graciously with me, ... I have enough (Gen. 33: 11). 

This blessing ... let it even be given (1 Sam. 25: 27), 

I pray thee, take a blessing of thy servant (2 Kings 5: 15). 

1. Nothing helps to industry more than a good example. Paul had 
worked at Corinth, and the Corinthians were working Christians. 

. Nothing prepares for generosity but industry. The Corinthians 
couldn't minister to the brethren until they had the means. 

. Nothing helps to generosity more truly than the sight of generous 
deeds, The zeal of the Corinthians made others zealous, 

. Nothing shows the true Christian heart more than this self-deny- 
ing, Christ-like thoughtfulness for others. 

. Nothing on the human side of Christianity is more like the 
divine than this willingness to give and pene up for the brethren. 

. Nothing would more chagrin the faithful pastor than to have his 
people disappoint his hopes of helpfulness. Well might Paul 
exhort the Corinthians, 


ow +. © Ww 


II, THE MANNER OF GIVING, 
1. Give Generously : 
1. Sowing Sparingly. 
He that soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly. 
There is that withholdeth ... but it tendeth to poverty (Prov. 11: 24). 
Whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away (Matt. 13 : 12), 
With what measure ye mete it shall be measured (Luke 6 : 38). 
What is this? ... render the account (Luke 16: 2), 
Remember therefore from whence thou art fallen (Rev. 2: 5). 
2. Sowing Bountifully. 
He that soweth boungifully shall reap also bountifully 
Cast thy bread upon thé Waters; for thou shalt find (Eccles, 11: 1). 
Blessed are ye that sow Beside all waters (Isa. 32 : 20). 
Unto every one that hath shall be given (Luke 19: ey 
In due season we shall reap, if we faint not (Gal. 6 : 9). 


ll. Give Cheerfully: 
Not grudgingly ... for God loveth a cheerful giver. 


Whosoever is of a willing heart, let him bring (Exod. 35: 5). 
I have willingly offered all these things (1 Chron, 29: 17). 
The liberal soul shall be made fat (Prov. 11 : 25). 

It is more blessed to give than to receive (Acts 20 : 35). 

He that sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness (Rom. 12: 8). 


I. Give Aboundingly: 
1. Our Part. 
That ye... may abound unto every good work, 


This woman was full of good works (Acts 9 : 36), 

Always abounding in the work of the Lord (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 

Bearing fruit in every good work, and increasing (Col. 1; 10). 

May be careful to maintain good works (Tit. 3: 8). 
2. God's Part. 

And he... shall supply and multiply your seed for sowing. 

That it may give seed to the sower (Isa. 55 : 10). 

The fruit that increaseth to your account (Phil. 4 : 17). 

Till he come and rain righteousness upon you (Hos, 10: 12), 

The Lord make you to increase and abound (1 Thess. 3: 12), 

1. Give generously. He who economizes at the seedtime will be 
bankrupt in the harvest. 

2. Give generously. God's crops never fail. The more you sow, the 
more you shall surely reap. 

8, Give Roney: They give not blessings who 

4. Give cheerfully. Bestow not your money wit 

rting forever from his dearest friend. 

5. Give gracefully. Many a one bestows a favor as though a deadly 
insult were intended. 

6. Give aboundingly. toning a good deal to give, give a good deal. 
Strive not to drive a close bargain with your conscience and the 

rd 


ve with groans. 
the look of one 


Lord. 

7. Give trustingly. Your generosity won't bankrupt you in heaven, 
if it does here—and it probably won't here; it seldom does. 

8. Give thankfully. Who gave you the wherewithal to make gifts? 
lf you are a giver, who is the Giver? 


Ill. THE RESULTS OF GIVING. 


1. It Supports the Brethren: 

Filleth up the measure of the wants of the saints, 

He that receiveth a righteous man in the name (Matt. 10: 41), 

For ye have the poor always with you (Mark 14: 7), 

After many years I come to bring alms to 4 nation (Acts 24 : 17). 
They have set themselves to minister unto the sajnts (1 Cor. 16 : 15). 
They would that we should remember the saints (Gal. 2: 10). 


Hl. It Causes Thanksgivings unto God: 

Aboundeth also through many thanksgivings unto God. 
That, for the gift bestowed .. . thanks may be given (2 Cor. 1: 11). 
Cause the thanksgiving to abound unto. .. God (2 Cor. 4: 15). 
Ministered by us to the glory of God (2 Cor. 8 : 19). 


i. It Shows the Faithful Christian: 

The proving of you by this ministration, 
Lend, never Cepeiring ... and ye shall be the sons (Luke 6: 85). 
Know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love (John 13 ; 35). 
Well reported of for good works (1 Tim, 5: > 
He that loveth his brother abideth in the light (1 John 2: 10). 
IV, It Wins the Prayers of Others: 

With supplication on your behalf... by... exceeding grace 
oo. im you, 
That they may... pray for the life of the king (Ezra 6: 4 
Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon (Luke 16: 9). 


Lord = mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus (2 Tim, 1 : 16). 
That I may impart unto you some spirit gift (Rom. 1: 11). 


V. it Symbolizes the Gift of God: 
Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift. 
For God .. . gave his only begotten Son (John 8 : 16), 
Every good gift... coming down from the Father (Jam. 1 : 17). 
O Lord my God, I will give thanks (Psa. 30 ; 12). 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory (1 Cor. 16 : 57). 
God gave unto us eternal life . . .in his Son (i John 5: 11). 
1. Your gifts supply the temporal wants of the benefited—but 
that is not all. 
2. Your gifts, if rightly bestowed, help souls as well as bodies toa 
truer happiness—but that is not all. 
8 Your gifts show the state of your own heart, your love of lack of 
love for men and God—but that is not all. 
4. Your gifts help yourselfas well as others, the prayers of those you 
aid, aid you—but that is not all. 


his eternal gift; make you most man-like, God-like, Christ-like ; 
ee Se cee nen aan Cea Few Hve~eas onan ES 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE DUTY OF GIVING, 


1 Giving to Men- 

As Christ gave himself for men (2 Cor. 8 : 9). 
Should be with simplicity nag 12 ; 8). 
Is the duty of a good man (Psa. 112: 5; Prov. 29: 7). 
Is enjoined by Christ (Luke 3: 11; Acts 20: 35). 
Especially to those of the household of faith (Gal. 6 : 10). 
Is a requirement of pure religion (James 1 : 2). 


2. Giving to God: 

Giving the first-fruits 22 : 29). 

None may rightly neglect to give (Exod. 23 : 15). 

Giving time to the Lord’s work (1 Chron. 29 : 5). 

Giving property unto the Lord (Deut. 16: 10 ; 14: 24-27; Ezral: 8, 4). 
Giving to men is giving to the Lord (Matt. 25 : 37-40). 

3. Giving and Receiving: 

Such work shall be rewarded (2 Chron. 15: 7). 

Scattering and increasing (Prov. 11 : 24, 25). 

Casting away and finding (Eccles, 11: 1). 

a and receiving (Luke 6: €¢ 

ae ing and laying Bp Tim. 6 : 18, 19). 

Giving to men and winning the favor of God eb. 18: 16). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Properly speaking, néne; for 
the connection is one of discourse only. A connection, how- 
ever, is made with the last lesson by tlie note of time in 
Acts 20: 1, 2, taken with verses 2 and 4 of this lesson; 
but this connection shows that no historical events intervene. 
Piace.—Of writing, somewhere in Macedonia; of first 
reading, Corinth. 

Time.—Bible margin, A. D. 60; but according to the 
better authorities, A. D. 58. 

Persons.—Paul the writer, and the Christians at Corinth as 
readers. The men of Macedonia and of Greece are also 
incidentally mentioned. Paul joins with him Timothy and 
all the saints of Greece in his opening salutation. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—For as touching the ministering to the saints, it is 
superfluous for me to write to you: It has already appeared that 
among the first converts in the church at Jerusalem there 
were many, and probably more in proportion to the whole 
number of believers than elsewhere,—who were pressed by 
poverty. Reasons for this have been already given, such as 
that they were shut out, to some extent, from the alms of 
rich and bigoted Jews, and that some from among the pil- 
grims to the feasts, who embraced the gospel during their 
sojourn at the Holy City, were reduced to poverty by their 
remoteness from their homes in the “ Dispersion,’—not to 
say that no Christians had as fair a chance for self-support 
by their own labor as the unbelieving Jews had. Hence, in 
part, the community of goods; which did not extend much 
beyond Jerusalem. How long this way of supporting the 
poor of the mother church continued, we have no means of 
knowing. Contributions came there, in the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius, owing to a famine which visited parts of 
the world remote from oneanother. The gifts from Antioch 
were brought by Barnabas and Saul. Again, when Paul had 
a meeting with James, Cephas, and John, they had an under- 
standing with him that he should “go unto the heathen and 
they unto the circumcision ;” only they wished that he would 
remember the poor Christian Jews, “the same,” he adds, 
“which I also was forward to do” (Gal. 2: 9, 10). 

His last journey to Jerusalem had for its special obiect the 
conveyance to Jerusalem of money collected in the provinces 
of Achaia and Macedonia from among the Christians. The 
epistle to the Romans mentions these collections (15 : 26), 
and lets us know that it was for poor Christian Jews. “For 
if the Gentiles,” he says, “ have been made partakers of their 
spiritual things, their duty is to minister unto them in car- 
nal things.” The first letter to the Corinthians points out to 
the Christians in Achaia what course to take in raising the 
money, and that he was to go to Macedonia, with this collec- 
tion, as one object,in view. The second epistle speaks much 
of this project, of his associates, and of the expected journey 
to Jerusalem. In this letter he discourses to the Corinthians, 
who were to be visited after the contribution in Macedonia 
had been chiefly closed up, on the subject of liberal 
giving,—which part of the epistle contains f&e present les- 
son. The letter was written after his departure for Mace- 
donia from Ephesus (Acts 20: 1-2; see Lesson 3), after his 
arrival at Troas (2 Cor. 2: 2), and somewhere in Macedonia. 

We add to these remarks the conjecture that the apostle 
undertook this task of superintending the raising of money 
for the poor Jews of Palestine, not only out of Christian com- 
passion, but in the hope also that he might do what he could 
to unite the Jewish and Gentile parts of the Church. That 
he was disliked, misunderstood, and even hated by Jews, 
there is no doubt; and the Christian Jews, who knew him 
not, and did not share his wide-embracing love to man, shut 
him and his uncircumcised converts out of their hearts. How 
it exalts him, in his feelings and his policy, when we find 
him loving all sides and parties of Christians, and striving, 
by the contrivances of a self-forgetting love, to bring all 
together, to make them all one, even as the Father and the 
Son are one. 








5. Your gifts link you in closest union with the eternal Giver and 








The method adopted for taking the collections seems in 
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brief to have been this: The apostle bid the Corinthian 
Christians, including probably the other churches in Achaia, 
to get ready for the arrival of those who had the manage- 
ment of the charities, by laying aside on the first day of the 
week what God’s blessing on their means enabled them to 
give, so that all should be ready when the collectors and the 
apostle should visit Corinth (1 Cor. 16: 1-3). Persons 
approved by the churches were to carry their bounty to 
Jerusalem. The chief collector in Macedonia was Titus, 
with whom the Corinthian Christians also were acquainted 
(2 Cor. 8: 16), and two other brethren were sent with him, 
one of whom was appointed by the churches (2 Cor. 8 : 19) 
to travel with Paul, in order to forward the collection of 
those charitable gifts. Who these brethren were, we have no 
means of knowing, and vain conjectures that have been made 
give us no light. It is not unlikely that one or more of 
those who are named in Acts 20: 4, Trophimus, for instance, 
(Acts 21: 29), may have had a share in this duty in Mace- 
donia. For Paul’s desire to have no suspicions aroused as to 
his honesty in this extensive collection (comp. 2 Cor. 8 : 21). 

Verses 1, 2.—For, as touching the ministering to the saints: 
For refers back to 8 : 21, and to his desire that the churches 
would receive with love the brethren who had the charge of 
the collection, and not to the collection itself. Now he passes 
over to the collection itself, to the ministering to the saints. 
The ministering: A word which occurs nine times in the 
Corinthian epistles, may refer to any service,—of an apostle 
or deacon, for example; but here it refers especially to the 
service of supplying the wants of poor Christians. Saints: 
Persons set apart for God: the religious sense of consecrated 
in heart and life being of course implied.—Jt ts superfluous for 
me to write to you, for I know your readiness: That is, in sup- 
plying the wants of Christians in Jerusalem.—For gives the 
reason why it is needless to write to them on this subject.— 
Of which I glory on your behalf to them of Macedonia: That is, 
to the Macedonian Christians. J glory: In the Authorized 
Version “ I boast.”—That Achaia has been prepared (to contrib- 
ute) for a year past: He uses the words in which he had 
described to the Macedonians, the readiness of the Corin- 
thians, thus introducing the whole Achean province, instead 
of saying “you Corinthians have been prepared.” The 
Roman province of Achaia, after 27 B. C., included all 
ancient Greece with Epirus, and Acarnania; Corinth, as we 
have seen, being the seat of the Roman proconsul. Prob- 
ably there had been quite a number of churches founded in 
the province before this epistle was written.—And your zeal 
hath stirred up : In the Authorized Version “hath provoked.” 
— Very many of them. Very many: Or the greater part of the 
Achean Christians. 

Verse 3.— But: That is, notwithstanding that it is super- 
fluous for me on account of your readiness to write unto you, 
I have sent the brethren that our glorying on your behalf may 
not be made void in this respect.—Our glorying: Is rather that 
in respect to which we glory than the act of glorying.—Be 
made void: May turn out to be unfounded.—ZJn this respect : 
In regard to the great readiness which existed in Achaia.— 
That, even as I said, you may be ready: So that there will be 
ao further need to take up collections. 

Verse 4.—Lest by any means, if there. come with me any 
of the Macedonians (if Macedonian brethren come with me 
to Corinth), and find you unprepared (so that your collec- 
tions will not have been completed), we—that we say not ye— 
should be put to shame in this confidence: The courtesy and 
kindness of the apostle, which are so often apparent, are 
obvious here. What he had said of the Corinthians in the 
way of praise, he fears, may not be justified by facts. He 
there makes the appeal not to put him to shame in regard 
to their readiness. But he appeals chiefly on his own 
account, hinting only at what they might feel —Jn this conji- 
dence of boasting: Compare, for this word here used, Hebrews 
3:14, and perhaps 2 Corinthians 11: 17. Some take it, 
however, as meaning in this subject, or matter, and omit the 
boasting from the text. So Tischendorf and Westcott and 
Hort, after important manuscripts. 

Verse 5.—I thought it necessary therefore to intreat the breth- 
ren (Titus and the two others; see chap. 8 : 17, 18, 22), that 
they would go before unto you, and make up beforehand your afore- 
promised bounty: That is, that before the possible arrival of 
Paul and his Macedonian friends all the collections should 
be completed.—That the same might be ready, as a matter of 
bounty, and not of extortion (or of covetousness, Auth. Ver.). 
The readiness to contribute is shown by despatch in doing 
it, and argues a bountiful or beneficent spirit. The hanging 
back and delay in giving shows that a man parts grudgingly 
with what he has, and thus indicates covetousness or avarice 

Verse 6.—But this I say, He that soweth sparingly shall reap 
also sparin aly, and he that soweth bountifully shall reap also bounti- 
fully : That is, the reward in spiritual things will be in pro- 
portion to the greatness of the beneficence. 

Verse 7.—But let the act of giving be a free, willing one. 
Let each man do as he hath purposed in his heart (and not by 
any kind of constraint), not grudgingly (literally, not out of 
sorrow), nor of necessity. 

Verses 8, 9.—The apostle adds the consideration that God 
is able and willing to give a plentiful supply of gracious 


more than fully enough for themselves, they may abound in 
every good work. Grace here denotes God’s gracious supply 
of outward goods, or earthly prosperity—the end for which 
this is given is declared by the apostle to be that they having 
all sufficiency (or being in a condition of life which needed no 
supply from others, or having enough to and to spare), might 
abound in every good work.—And this is fortified by the apostle 
in verse 9 by a citation from Psalm 112:9. “ He hath dis- 
persed (or hath scattered his gifts); he hath given to the poor: 
his righteousness endureth forever,” after which in the Psalm 
follows “his horn shall be exalted with honor,” which is | 
not quoted, but has the sense that his “power is lifted up in | 
glory,”—horn in Hebrew being often used in the sense of 

power, might. This is, if righteousness is the true sense of 

the word in the Psalm, a result of righteousness. 
Verse 10.—In this verse the verbs, according to the | 
reading followed by the Authorized Version, contain a wish in | 
the imperative. Inthe Revised Version, they area promise or 

confident expectation in the future. In verse 8, God is said 

to be able to make his benignant gifts abound; but here 

the apostle goes further, and says that He who furnishes seed 

to the sower and bread for food shall supply and multiply your 

seed for sowing (that is, as Meyer has it, “will give and 

increase the means wherewith you impart your benefactions). 

Verse 11.— Ye being enriched in everything unto all liberality, 

which worketh through us thanksgiving to God.—The sentence 

has a somewhat difficult construction. It may be para- 

phrased thus: “Because you will be thus enriched for all 

liberality (or simple-hearted kindliness) which worketh (or 

since this worketh) through us (in our capacity of distributors 

of this your bounty) thanksgiving to God.” 

Verse 12.—By considering the particular good results of 
the benefactions, the apostle shows the good that the con- 
tributors do: first, they supply the wants of the “saints,” and 
then again, they increase thankfulness and thanksgiving to 
God. For (or since) the ministration of this service ; that is, the 
taking upon one’s self the performance of this service (the 
raising, taking care of and distributing their charitable offer- 
ings for the poor at Jerusalem and in Judea), not only filleth 
up the measure of the wants of the saints (that is, not only 
supplies to a further extent, or is bringing a further supply 
for the saints), but abowndeth also through many thanksgivings 
unto God, is abounding also by calling forth thanksgivings 
to God. (We find a difficulty in this last clause. Can 
the meaning be that the service in raising this charity not 
only supplies the wants of the Christians, but over and above 
that has the additional blessing of bringing thanks to God?) 

Verses 13, 14.—Seeing that through the proving of you by this 
ministration they glerify God for the obedience of your confession 
unto the gespel of Christ. The persons who thus glorify God 
are those for whom the collections are taken up. These 
latter persons, when the efforts of Paul and his friends, to 
raise charitable contributions are carried out, and thus 
a proof of the liberality of givers is made, glorify and give 
thanks to God. They thus glorify God and give thanks first 
because the profession of the Gentile Christians who thus aid 
them is in subjection to the gospel of Christ (that is, 
because your faith in Christ which you profess is the same 
Christian faith as theirs).—And for the liberality of your contri- 
bution unto them and unto all ; (that is, for your simple-hearted 
benevolence to them and to all Christians) ; while they them- 
selves also, with supplication on your behalf long after you (or 
have an affectionate feeling toward you) on account of the 
exceeding grace of God in you (or owing to the surpassing grace 
of God for you). Thus there are three results of a spiritual 
kind from the contribution: (1) They glorify God for your 
evidence of receiving the gospel, and (2) For your liberal 
contributions; (3) That they with supplications for you have 
an affectionate drawing toward you because they see God’s 
grace granted to you. 

Verse 15.—Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift. This 
inexpressible gift can only be Christ, the common Saviour of 
all, calling by his grace both Jew and Gentile into his 
kingdom. 

The latter part of this lesson contains difficulties of con- 
struction greater perhaps than can be found elsewhere in 
the apostle Paul’s writings. 








CHEERFUL IN GIVING. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


There is offered in this chapter which comes under study 
to-day, the chance to make clear the theory of Christian 
contribution in its relation to the Christian Church. What 
is the legitimate connection between piety and property, 
between acquisition and disbursement, between gain and 
godliness? It is plainthat in its reach such a question is 
radical. Whatever principle is held on so vital a point con- 
trols the force of each man. Every true child of God surely 
deserves to be rightly informed; and every young person, 
who is invited to become such, ought to*be made intelligent, 
so as rightly to count the cost of the new life he enters before 
he is committed to an impossibility. 

For some things would be impossible, if they should 
now be urged. There was a time in which each person was 





gifts to believers, so that having always aud in everything 





expected to sell his worldly possessions, and give all the 
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proceeds immediately into the common treasury of the con- 
gregation. Two professing Christians are found on record as 
having been struck instantly dead for a lie concerning the 
amount they realized. If this be the rule at the present 
time, then we are in awful peril, and the Church is trying 
to move on under serious mistake. 

It is helpful in the highest degree to discover that the New 
Testament has been mindful of our needs. This passage will be 
enough, even by itself, to show what is the principle on which 
Christian giving is based, what is the motive by which it is 
urged, and what is the temper in which it should be per- 
formed. 

I, Let us begin with the inquiry, What is the principle 
on which the duty of Christian contribution is based ? 


1. Money is the medium of discharge from individual 
labor. Of itself, gold and silver coin is valueless to the 
Church. No building was ever erected by money, no mis- 
sionary sent out, no school established, no heathen converted. 
Money means work; it is the price which a citizen pays for 
the substitute when he in person has been drafted for mili- 
tary service. Christ has laid a great task upon his people 
to perform; this requires hands of active energy, brains of 
educated intellect, and hearts of fervid zeal, to accomplish. 
The task belongs to the whole body of God’s people; not to 
pastors, nor evangelists, nor missionaries; not to poor or to rich 
Christians; not to any classes or conditions of Christians; 
but to us all equally and alike. When we pay money, it 
is for the sake of leaving ourselves free to live in the way 
which our taste prefers, and which our gifts of mind and 
heart best fit us to enjoy and adorn in the community. 





2. Money renders it possible to secure skilled labor. We 
in this case invoke the principle of political economy familiar 
to us all; we divide our great task, and each takes that part 
of it which he car perform the best. Not everybody can be 
a missionary, not even if he would ; his health forbids ; he has 
no intellectual aptness for acquiring a heathen language. 
Not everybody can distribute tracts, and pray with paupers 
in the hospital wards; not everybody can even preach to edifi- 
cation. Hence the Church bids every one stir up his best gifts, 
and then easily chooses its messengers, and relieves them of 
self-support so that they may give time and study and prac- 
tice to render themselves as nearly perfect as possible in the 
work they attempt. 

3. Money all belongs to God, and he has a right to the use of 
it. “What hast thou that thou didst not receive?” The 
possessions of this world are the property of our Master; we 
are only his representatives to “occupy” tillhe come. One 
of the Jewish rabbins has this forcible explanation under a 
figure: “This world is a house, heaven the roof, thestars the 
lights, the earth with its fruits a table which is spread: the 
Master is the holy and blessed God: man is the steward, into 
whose hands the goods are delivered: if he behave himself 
well, he shall find favor with his Lord; if not,.he shall be 
turned out of his stewardship.” These are most remarkable 
words to proceed from one who did not accept the New 
Testament; for’ they are almost exactly the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in his parables. 

Il. Next we raise the question, What is the motive by 
which the duty of Christian contribution is urged? 

1. God gave us his only Son to be our Saviour. This all- 
embracing sentence, found at the end of our lesson, tells the 
entire story: “Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift.” 
A man of sensibility might well stand before Christ as the 
Light of the world, and ask himself, “ What have I done for 
thee?” 

2. God gave us all things with Christ. Certain providen- 
tial blessings we have daily, and yet they are so continuously 
bestowed that wedeem them commonplace; they are often 
forgotten because they are never missed. There is, for 
example, this Christian land, the freest and the best in the 
world. There are schools in every valley, and colleges on™ 
every hill. Then there are these Christian homes. Some 
of us have seen women yoked in the same team with dogs in 
Germany, with donkeys in Italy, with camels and cows in 
Egypt. Children are sold in Africa, drowned in China, flung 
away in India. There are in our mother-tongue three words 
found in no other even by exact synonym; these are wife, 
and comfort, and home. Then there is the Christian Church. 
Around us, from our earliest infancy, have its valuable min- 
istrations been gathered; its benedictions from heaven; its 
prayers by the bedside of the sick; its consolations at the 
burial of the dead; its Sabbath rest, its saintly fellowship, 
its offered communion with God. It is not a decent thing to 
forget a group of mercies so distinguishing asthis. We have 
read of an artist, whose long years of yearning were at last 
gratified, so that he stood in the galleries of Italian art, and 
had the way opened to him to become a student at his wil). 
He solemnly resolved to reserve to himself an hour each day, 
to be conscientiously spent in meditation on the simple 
theme of his happiness in the company of such masters as 
these, and the grace of the generous friends who gave hiu 
the chances of travel. 

3. God gave us all these things for Christ. They are con- 
secrated to him from the beginning of our Christian career. 
It must be remembered that every converted man is just a 





conquered rebel, making terms, These is recorded in 
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Roman history the tale of a great city, entering into the final 
stipulations of surrender. The question was asked of those 
who came out of the gates for conditions, and were imploring 
mercy of their conquerors in their time of uttermost need, 
“What do you delive: up, now that you have surrendered?” 
And the citizens replied: “We give you our city and our- 
selves; our families and our fields; our water, our food, and 
our fuel; our temples and our dwellings; we put all we ever 
had into the hands of the imperial general.” Then they 
were received, as under a solemn covenant, But when the 
army entered the town, it was proclaimed in the market~ 
place by order of the empire: “ Let every man keep his own, 
and use it as before, and enjgy it as before; only hereafter 
let him remember that he is a loyal citizen, and belongs to 
Rome!” Here is our picture; we hold Christ’s possessions 
for Christ’s employment. 

III. Finally, there comes under our consideration another 
question, What is the temper in which the duty of Christian 
contribution should be performed? See specially verses 5-7- 

1. The spirit should be forward. One should run towards 
the chance of giving the Lord his own money. Christians 
should “ make up beforehand” their bounty, not wait for the 
collector to come. 

2. The spirit should be liberal. “ The liberal soul shall 
be made fat: ” (Prov. 11: 25). Alongside of that word “liberal,” 
in the margin of our Bibles, the rendering is added, “the 
soul of blessing.” Nota mere act of blessing, not a life of 
blessing ; but a soul of blessing, carrying its mortal benedic- 
tion over into its immortality, watering from the very river 
of life! . 

3. The spirit should be cheerful. Some men there are 
who are the pest of solicitors; they are too important to be 
passed by, but they are so coarse, and grudging, and disa- 
greeable, that men and women alike hate to go near them. 
Once a man, going at the moment “down into” the water 
for baptism, was asked if he did not think it best to relieve 
himself of his valuables ; he took out all but his wallet, and 
remarked: “I have always said that when I should become 


a Christian, my pocket-book would have to be baptized with 
me!” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


As touching the ministering to the saints, it is superfluous for 
me to write to you (v. 1). That may have been a superfluous 
work among Corinthian Christians, in the first century ; but it 
is not a superfluous work among American or English 
Christians, in the nineteenth century. On the contrary, it is 
a point that needs writing about, and talking about, contin- 
ually. Ministering to the saints, ministering to needy dis- 
ciples of Christ, is in a peculiar sense ministering to Christ 
himself. He says he will count such ministry as if it were 
done to him directly. And this secures to ita blessing which 
is not promised to ordinary alms-giving. It is strange that 
such ministering does call for added mention; strange, but 
none the less true. 

Your zeal hath stirred up very many of them (v. 2). There is 
always a gain in well-doing, beyond its immediate and 
apparent results. Its power in stimulating others to similar 
endeavor, can be reckoned on, in addition to its obvious 
advantages. Any church which will give more to benevo- 
lent causes, this year, than it ever gave before, is pretty sure 
to raise the standard of giving in other churches of its order. 
A good way to promote an increase of ministerial salaries 
generally, is to start off with an increase of your own min- 
ister’s salary. To uplift the methods and management of 
your Sunday-school; to improve the general exercises; to 
make a success of a better plan of Christmas anniversary ; or 
to secure a larger attendance of yourscholars at the preaching 
service,—is so far to benefit other schools also; for sooner or 
later it will be found that “your zeal hath stirred up very 
many of them.” 

That our glorying on your behalf may not be made void in this 
respect (v. 3). There is some risk in speaking well of our 
friends, in advance of their doing; for if they fail to come 
up to our promises for them, we are the sufferers as well as 
they. Yet we are all of us ready to take this risk in behalf 
of those who, as we feel, can be depended on. And the fact 
that our friends are linked in with us, and we are linked 
in with our friends, in this matter of keeping up to the best 
reputation already secured, ought to prove an added stimulus 
and an added inducement to well-doing, on both sides. None 
of us can lose our good name without causing suffering and 
shametoothers. For the sake of others, as well as for our own 

sakes, we ought not to come short of the honest expectations of 
those who know us and love us, and are glad to speak well 
of us. 

He that soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly (v. 6). 
The law of sowing and reaping is alike inevery field. Gain 
is by scattering rather than by hoarding. He who lives for 
self will in the end have only self to live for; while he who 
lives for others will sooner or later have others living for 
him. Love begets lovee “A man that hath friends”—or 
who would have friends—“ must show himself friendly.” 
He who uses his money, has more money—more of the best 





results of money, and more of its true enjoyment—than he 
who holds his money. It is not what we have, but what we 
do with that which we have, that is the real measure of our 
wealth,—of our material wealth; of our mental wealth ; of 
our heart wealth. The poorest possible investment of any 
talent whatsoever is hiding it in a safe place. Sowing it in 
a field is better than sewing it in a napkin. 


“ For the heart grows rich in giving, 
All its wealth is living grain. 
Seeds which mildew in the garner, 
Scattered, fill with gold the plain.” 


Let each man do according as he hath purposed in his heart (v.7). 
If people give all that they had it in their heart to give, 
there would be a great deal more of giving in the world than 
there is. Men are commonly more generous inside than they 
are outside. They plan better than they do. Why, there 
were enough good resolutions made last New Year's Day, by 
rich people, and by poor people, and by people in moderate 
circumstances, in this one matter of giving, to have carried 
on all the great religious charities of the world, and to have 
supplied all the needs of all the poor for the whole year 
through. If one tithe of the generosity, and the self-denial, 
and the devotedness which were resolved on last January had 
been put into practical action, this would have proved the most 
marvelous year of the Christian era. Men ought to purpose 
in their hearts even more of good than they now purpose; but 
if they would only give and do as well as they now purpose, 
there would be a great improvement on the present state of 
things. 

God loveth a cheerful giver. And man loveth a cheerful 
giver, too. There isa great dealin the way we give, whether 
it be money, or sympathy, or kindly words, or loving looks, 
or enforced refusals. It is pleasanter to have a rebuke or a 
denial from some persons, than to receive a compliment or a 
favor from another. Cheerfulness is out of the heart. 
Heartiness in word or in look is always cheering and inspir- 
ing. Nothing that is given grudgingly is pleasing to God or 
man. If we cannot be cheerful, we cannot be pleasing. Not 
our gifts, but the spirit of our giving, is the real attractive- 
ness of all our beneficence. 

God is able to make all grace abound unto you (v. 8). And 
that is just what we are not quite ready to believe. Our 
hugging of wealth, our unwillingness to part with our money, 
is a result of our sense of dependence on wealth. It is so 
hard for us to feel that we are just as sure of our to-morrow’s 
breakfast when the only provision for it isa promise of God, 
as when we have a supply of manna kept over—to breed 
worms and give forth a stench. This is why “covetousness 
...is idolatry.’ Reliance on money puts money in God’s 
place. He who trusts God at all, can trust him quite as 
easily in pennilessness as in affluence, knowing that God is 
able to make all grace abound toward him, for his sufficiency 
in all things. 

The ministration of this service not only filleth up the measure 
of the wants of the saints, but aboundeth also through many thanks- 
givings unto God (v.12). If a man holds on to his money, 
his money absolutely benefits nobody—neither himself, nor 
his neighbor, nor his God. If aman gives his money wisely, 
and in a right spirit, he is himself benefited, his fellows are 
advantaged, and his God is pleased. So the difference 
between hoarding and giving is not, that in one case one 
person is benefited, and in the other case two persons; but 
it is, that in one case the money is of no good to anybody, 
and in the other’case it is of use to one’s self, to one’s 
neighbor, and to one’s God. Who would hold on to his 
money, if he fully realized this truth? 





HINTS FOR PRE-VIEW. 
BY J. L. BURROWS, D.D. 


Quarter’s key-word, copARTNERSHIP, 
May 25. Exhortation to Charity. 


A Duty. 
A Grace. 
A Blessing. 
God-like. 

There are many worthy people who are in want; many 
from causes unforeseen and unavoidable. Floods, tornadoes, 
earthquakes, droughts, famines, epidemics, fires, wars, vices, 
and improvidences or deaths of parental providers, casualties 
of all sorts, depress multitudes into temporary or permanent 
poverty. These furnish opportunities and urge claims for the 
exercise of beneficence. Therefore, to give is a duty. 

The man who withholds his aid, if able to render any aid, 
in relieving such needs, is inhuman and criminal. He hides 
his Lord’s money, and subjects himself to his Lord’s curse 
(see Matt. 25: 30, 41, 46). After one’s own needs and the 
needs of his family are provided for, the surplus belongs to 
suffering mankind. John Howard said: “Our superfluities 
must be given up for our neighbors’ conveniences, our con- 
veniences for their necessities, and our necessities for their 
extremities.” When John Wesley’s income was $150 a year, 

he lived on $140, and gave away $10 a year. The next year 


Giving is 








his income was $300; he lived on $140 and gave away $160 
The third years income was $450; he gave $310. The 





fourth year he received $600; he still lived on $140, and 
gave away $460. In fifty years it is computed that he gave 
away $150,000. 

Giving is a grace—A benevolent unselfish gift implies 
grace in the soul of the benefactor, is a means of grace to him, 
and is fellowship with “the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(2 Cor. 8:9). In the first nine verses of the chapter pre- 
ceding this lesson, giving is called grace four times. “See 
that ye abound in this grace also.” Plowing and planting 
the field of a sick neighbor, working the garden of a poor 
widow, earning money by labor, to bestow it upon the suffer- 
ing (Eph. 4: 28), are evidences that we are partakers of the 
grace of Christ. 

Giving is a blessing.—It is more than a blessing to those 
who are relieved and comforted by our charities; it is a 
blessing to us who give. “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive;” more blessed to possess resources from which 
to give; more blessed to have a benevolent heart; more 
blessed to have fellowship of spirit with the spirit of Christ. 
Not so much in the gift as in the giving does the blessing 
cometoour souls. Like “mercy,” charity “is twice blessed ; 
it blesses him that gives, and him that takes.” 

Giving is God-like-—God gives munificently, “richly all 
things to enjoy,” and asks no returns save gratitude and 
obedience. And even when these are refused he continues his 
benefactions. “Upon the evil and the good, upon the just and 
the unjust,” he pours out with infinite liberality the boun- 
ties of his providence. And to secure for us a pure and 
happy eternal life he has given us the supremest gift which 
it was possible even for a God of infinite resources to select. 
“Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift.” Unspeakable, 
inconceivable, in the magnitude of the sacrifice it cost, and 
in the boundlessness of the blessings it secures. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


The Occasion of Paul’s Appeal to the Corinthians.—For some 
reason or other the Church at Jerusalem was poor, and 
needed help. This help the apostle endeavored to secure 
from the Gentile churches in Galatia (1 Cor. 16:1) and 
Achaia. In 1 Corinthians 16 : 1, 2, he gave them wise 
directions how to raise the needed funds in such a way as to 
be least felt by the brethren. Weekly offerings, as God had 
prospered them, were to be made; and when fitting oppor- 
tunity came, they were to forward the money to Jerusalem. 
The collection of funds seems to have been slow, however, 
as Paul again reverts to the subject, and lays plans for a 
speedy consummation of the good work. In doing this, let 
us notice the motives he brings to bear. Then we shall not 
consider in the order in which the apostle puts them, but in 
the order of their importance. 

First motive: Gratitude to God (v. 15).—“ Thanks be to God 
for his unspeakable gift.” But, by implication, these thanks 
should rot be confined to “lip service.” The apostle’s argu- 
ment ran thus: Since God has given a gift unspeakably great, 
ought we not to render to him all the practical gratitude 
possible. And since all saints are his children, we may 
express our gratitude to him, by ministering to his church. 
John puts the same truth in a different way, saying: “ But 
whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him?” (1 John 8: 17.) 
Since Jesus says that whosoever does anything for the least 
of his brethren, does it unto him, gratitude to God will 
always lead the disciple to do good to his brethren as he has 
opportunity. If he neglect this duty, or, rather, this privi- 
lege, he is not really grateful toGod. For any man to sing: 


“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small, 
Love, so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all,” 


and then to refuse to give to the needy, is to mock God to 
his face. When we think of things in this way, what a deal 
of mockery there is in our churches to-day! The best 
way for any disciple to cultivate the grace of liberality is to 
think much of the liberal way in which God has always dealt 
with him. If that does not move him, nothing will. 

Second motive: The Glory of God (vs. 11-14)—The argu- 
ment is this: Liberality stimulates thanksgiving to God, and 
sets such an example of practical Christianity that men 
glorify God for a religion that produces such wonderful 
fruitage. Christ taught the same doctrine, saying, “Let 
your light so shine before men that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” Just 
as a studious scholar glorifies his teacher, and a convalescent 
patient glorifies his physician, so a consistent Christian glo- 
rifies his Master. Asa mere matter of history, this was the 
result in the early Christian churches, so that it was common 
for the heathen to say, “How these Christians love one 
another.” 

Third motive: Affectionate Prayer (v. 14, Rev. Ver.).— 
“While they themselves also, with supplication on your 
behalf, long after you, by reason of the exceeding grace of God 
in you.” The thought here expressed is, that the poor saints 
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will in return bless the givers by their affectionate prayer in 
their behalf, being stimulated thereto by deep gratitude. 
Rightly understood, this is a legitimate motive, although, like 
many other good things, it may be perverted by a selfish 
application. 

Fourth motive: You will be Gainers by Giving.—So Christ 
said? “Give, and it shall be givenunto you.” “There is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” This motive, 
too, may be abused, and perverted into a selfish motive. But 
it has its legitimate field of operation. God has so made 
man, that, in doing right, he always has a reward, and it is 
right that he should have regard to the recompense of 
reward, both here and hereafter. 


Now let the teacher go on to show how Paul exhorts the 
Corinthians to give. 1. They were to give cheerfully (v. 7). 
Does any one ever give in any other spirit? Oh, yes. For 
some give because the plate is being passed, and they are 
ashamed not to give; and some give because they want their 
names heralded abroad; and some give because the whip of 
duty is laid on their shoulders, and they dare not refuse. But 
how can a man give cheerfully of that which has cost him 
much labor? By remembering the true motives which call 
upon him to give. 2. They were to give promptly. There was 
immediate need, and the supply should be instant. In verses 
3 and 4 the apostle uses a little spur of worldly wisdom to 
stimulate this promptness. Some of our churches need some 
spur or other, for so many lag behind in paying the pastor’s 
salary, or in sending their offerings to the missionary socie- 
ties, that worthy persons and causes suffer want. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Give.—That is the key-note of to-day’s lesson. Put it on 
the blackboard as you tell what Paul wrote and said about 
giving. While Paul worked for his own support, he said 
to others, “Ye ought to support the weak; bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfilthe law of Christ.” “ Remem- 
ber the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Why do we pass our little 
mission-box around in the class each Sunday morning? So 
Paul wrote, “ Upon the first day of the-week let every one of 
you lay by him in store as God hath prospered him.” In 
this letter he wrote that he had sent two of his companions 
to Corinth to have the collections ready for him when 
he came. 


Why you should Give-—Jesus presented one of the best of 
reasons, “the poor ye have always with you.” Paul gave 
another reason, the example of the Corinthians made others 
more liberal. Then God has promised to bless those who 
give. The gold and silver, all belongs to him; the whole 
earth is his, for he made it. God is able to make all grace 
abound, said Paul; he is able and willing to give abundance 
to those who will give to him. A dear good father used to 
say to his children, “ Give and lend, and the Lord will send. ” 
Every day of his life good works and good words scattered 
brightness around that father’s life; for he lived as he 
taught. Have you planted any seeds this spring? How 
many? Perhaps afew planted in a tiny box on your window- 
sill are almost ready to give you a few blossoms and a breath 
of sweetness; How about the florist who scattered broadcast, 
and will have acres of bloom? You sowed sparingly, he 
bountifully. Who sends sunshine and dew, and makes all 
seed-sowing prosper? So for every thank-offering bestowed 
on others, God can send blessing back a hundred or a 
thousand fold. , 


How you should Give.—Paul says, as a matter of bounty, of 
kindness, charity, a free gift, not because you must, “not 
grudgingly.” Giveina way to make others happy in receiv- 
ing and yourself in giving. Some weeks ago, one Sunday 
morning, as the mission box was passed around in a primary 
room, one little girl shook her head. All through the lesson 
(Paul at Ephesus), she was restless and looked unhappy. 
Just at the close she walked up to the teacher, holding out a 
nickel, and said aloud, “Papa gave me this to put in the 
box, and I didn’t—but I will now—and I dess-I’ll feel 
better.” Then she kissed her teacher with tears and smiles. 
It was a sudden and unexpected illustration of the golden 
text that day. The dear child could not tell the meaning of 
some of the hard words in that lesson, but she had truly con- 
quered a spirit of covetousness in withholding, and had 
learned the relief of an approving conscience in giving 
according to ability and opportunity. 

What you should Give-—Give your prayers. A penny with a 
prayer is better than two pennies without a prayer, but do 
not send the prayer alone and keep the money. Give 
your example, give kind words, give sympathy to the sor- 
rowing, give encouragement to those trying to do Christian 
work. Give carefully, thoughtfully, have a plan that you 


may give wisely. Tell of Jacob with only a pilgrim staff 


and a stone pillow, making a vow to give one tenth of all he 
should ever have. What have children togive? They can 
often earn a little, divide some little fund they have to spend, 





waste nothing for foolish trifles. There are many ways besides 
mere money-giving; love and help, a cheery voice, a sweet 
temper, every gift or grace can in some way be used for the 
good and happines of others. Above all give thanks, for 
true gratitude for mercies will be like sunshine to those 
around. 


The Unspeakable Gift.—What has God given to us? What 
did his son give so freely? Eternity will be spent in praise 
for that best of gifts. Christ said, “ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” Which will make both earth and heaven hap- 
pier,—hoarded wealth, or gifts and service shared with 
others? The little that a child can do, if given promptly, 
cheerfully, lovingly, will be freely accepted and surely blest. 
Such a giver God loves, and “the beloved of the Lord shall 
dwell in safety by him.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





GIVING GIFTS TO MEN. 


LIBERAL GIVING TO THE CHRISTIAN 
BRETHREN 


SHOWS OUR LOVE 


TO THE BRETHREN, 


WANTS ARE MET 
WHOSE yraL IS AROUSED. 


TO CHRIST, 


GAVE UP ALL. 


WHO GAVE US ALL. 


YE HAVE RECEIVED. 
GIVE 


FREELY 
HOW 


TO NOT TO 
G RATEFULLY G RUDGINGLY. 
(Psa 116 16.) (2 Cor. 9: 7.) 


I MPOSINGLY. 
(Marr. 6: 2.) 


I NTELLIGENTLY. 
(Decor 15° 7,8) 





V OLUNTARILY. V AINGLORIOUSLY. 
(AcTs 2° 35.) (Rom, 12: 8.) 

B AaGERLy. B XACTINGLY. 
(Matt 10° 8.) (LuKE 6: 35.) 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


* When I survey the wondrous cross.” 

“ Blest be the tie that binds.” 

Sow the seed, and wait with patience.” 
“ Lord, I hear of showers of blessing.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


To what grace did Paul urge the Corinthians by reason of 
Christ’s example? (Title.) To what other motive did he 
appeal? (Golden Text.) 

What evidence have we that this second letter to the Cor- 
inthians was written from Macedonia? (2 Cor. 2: 12,18; 
7: 5-7.) For what object had Paul ordered a collection in 
his former letter? (1 Cor. 16:1.) What authority have we 
for declaring that all money which we devote to religious 
purposes should be laid aside at regular and short intervals, 
and should be in exact proportion to our income? (1 Cor. 
16:2.) What is the only tenable ground for those who 
reject this New Testament order? (Acts 4: 35, 36, 37.) 
What was Abraham’s and Jacob’s idea of measure in giving? 
(Gen. 14: 20; 28: 22.) What proportion was required by 
the Mosaic law? (Num. 18: 21; Lev. 27: 30, 32.) What 
authority have we for declaring that every man should now 
fix the proportion for himself? (2 Cor. 9:7.) What do you 
understand by “liberal giving” ? (Mark 12: 41-44.) What 
motive should prompt the giving? (2 Cor.8:9.) By what 
term does Paul call it, and how does he classify it? (2 Cor. 
8:6,7.) Isit, or is it not, possible to grow in spiritual minded- 
ness without the cultivation of this grace? (1 John 3: 17.) 
State the historic facts concerning this collection in Corinth. 
Name three ways in which the spiritual life of others is bene- 
fited by our liberality (2 Cor. 9: 2,11-14). Is, or is not, this 
service duly estimated by most Christians, as a means of grace? 
How do you reconcile Paul’s boasting of the liberality of the 
churches with our Saviour’s injunction found in Matthew 6: 
1-4. Is the reward of liberality in material, or in spiritual 
gain? (2Cor. 9: 6,8; Psa. 112:3.) How do you account 
for the general prosperity which attends the righteous? 
(Psa. 112:5; 37:3; Rom. 12:11.) What Old Testament 
Scripture does Paul quote in his appeal to the Corinthians ? 
(2 Cor.9:9; Psa. 112: 9.) In support of what statement 
does he quote it? Does he mean that God will always fur- 
nish means proportionate to the liberality of aman’s heart, or 
that he will enlarge his heart in correspondence with his 
liberal deeds? How may we make our gifts a thank-offering 





to God? Why should we so make them? (2 Cor. 9: 15.) 
What is his unspeakable gift? (Rom. 8 : 32.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


“ Matter of bounty, and not of extortion,” like the “not 
grudgingly, or of necessity,” and the words of the proverbs 
quoted in the lesson, all have a tacit allusion to the tithes 
and steady compulsory offerings which a Jew must pay, and 
to the free-will offerings which he need not pay. In the 
temple, the boxes set to receive the contributions “of neces- 
sity,” or, as the Greek might also be rendered, “ on compul- 
sion,” were separate from those which received the bounty 
that came from the promptings of an unconstrained liberal 
heart. The first, we may say, were to receive the gifts called 
for by the law; the others, those that were spontaneous, as 
prompted by gratitude for the gospel. To go into the matter 
historically or linguistically, as it has been occasionally done, 
is the work of many pages; but it is a fact that the linguistic 
allusions here fairly prove what was in Paul’s mind, whether 
he intended the converts from heathenism to take it all in or 
not. The common Jewish phrase for the difference was 
“the offerings of compulsion and those of free-will.’ 

So the proverb, “He that soweth bountifully shall reap 
also bountifully ” (or, more literally, “He that soweth with 
blessings shall reap also with blessings”), takes hold of like 
thoughts; coupled, however, with the fact that alms and 
righteousness were and are convertible terms in the East. 
The expression in Hosea 10: 12, “Sow to yourselves in 
righteousness; reap in mercy,” though sounding differently 
to an Occidental ear, means to an Oriental understanding 
just about the same that this proverb quoted by Paul means. 

One of the Oriental tests of the sincerity of a missionary is 
whether he is ready to give, and give largely in proportion 
to his means, in cases of ordinary need. Sometimes, it is 
true, a good missionary is thus taxed to an embarrassing, and 
even an intolerable, degree. But the extreme hatefulness 
with which the Orientals regard a missionary who is at all 
inclined to covetousness is something terrible to observe. 
They will call him “creation of the evil powers,” and all 
things satanic. 

Saturday, in the Oriental cities near the Mediterranean, is 
“beggars’ day.” On that day the poor, the lame, the 
deformed, the blind, and the otherwise disabled, flock to the 
houses and shops, and beg with individual persistence and 
the force of an army. On that day, it is not uncommon to 
see refusal taken in good part by the applicant, who at that 
time can very readily understand why no one’s purse can be 
long enough to supply all who ask; and they can endure it 
if some other person has stepped into the troubled water 
before them. Yet, if the forenoon has not pretty well worn 
away, the beggar will be apt to be very persistent ; and, if he 
is told that all has been already given, will not infrequently 
respond, “ Yet is there not something for me, for me also?” 
sometimes with the apparent despair of an Esau;) or, if he 
meets with the common formula of refusal, “God will give 
thee,” he will respond with the ordinary beggar’s curses. 

One kind of beggar, however, is not to be neglected, for in 
giving to him the Orientals always think they are minister- 
ing to the needs of the saints. That is the half-crazy beggar, 
especially if he be given to prophetic utterances. - The Ori- 
entals have not yet altogether ceased to think that such are 
inspired by the deity. Indeed, they rather give to those “ of 
necessity” than merely “as a cheerful giver;” though the 
latter element is not generally wanting. I remember seeing 
one such approaching an Englishman and a Syrian, when 
the half-crazy man addressed the two in English, to the great 
surprise of both. The Englishman gave him a small coin, 
which he held for a while on his open palm, and then, look- 
ing indignation and astonishment, burst out with, “It is not 
right!”—“ What is not right?” asked the Englishman. 
“Five paras for me/” wasthe reply. The Englishman took 
back the coin, with a remark that if he did not take what 
was given he could get nothing.. At this the Syrian expressed 
the greatest surprise, and gave a very substantial bit of help. 
After the beggar had gone, the Syrian explained his feel- 
ings; and could not understand how it was that the English- 
man had not teken the just reproof (as if from God) and 
added to his pitiful donation. 

But the Latin proverb “res sacra miser” (a man in trouble 
is a holy thing) has a much stronger sway in the East than 
in its application to crazy people. The needy are considered 
by the pious almost as God’s messengers asking for his con- 
tributions. The beggar himself will not infrequently remind 
the person asked that God has sent him—compelled him to 
come, indeed—to afford an opportunity for “ doing righteous- 
ness ’’—or, giving alms, which, according to the force of their 
language, amounts to the same thing. “He that giveth to 
the poor lendeth to the Lord,” is a proverb which has much 
less wit in the East than in the West, for the simple reason 
that it voices more trite ideas. 

So the strong language of this lesson, especially in the 
Greek, speaks with no strangeness to a modern Oriental, 
however it may have seemed to a Corinthian Christian whe 
was not a converted Jew, 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE WANING 
RELIGIONS.* 


It has been said, and with truth, that the study of 
Oriental languages and religions has been pursued with 
such success by the scientifically trained scholars of the 
West that a Hindoo or a Muhammadan scholar, coming 
to one of the great European seats of Oriental learning, 
would find it possible to learn much there regarding his 
own language and his own religion which he could never 
have learned in his own country. It is also true, how- 
ever, that a person of ordinary scholarship who had 
actually lived amid the strange life of the East would 
have a certain advantage over the most learned Euro- 
pean pundit who labored under the disadvantage of 
never having lived there. Thus Max Miller knows a 
great deal more regarding India than most people who 
live in India; but the ordinary official in the Indian 
civil service knows much about India which Max Miiller 
will never know, unless he actually visits the country 
which he already knows so well. 

The Rev. Dr. J. M. Reid, corresponding secretary of 
the missionary society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has edited a volume on the great Oriental reli- 
gions, which has the merit of being written by those 
who have actually come into living contact with the 
special religions of which they treat. Thus, the chapter 
on the primordial religion, by the editor himself, is fol- 
lowed by essays on Muhammadanism, by Ram Chandra 
Bose, of the North India Mission; Brahmanism, by 
President T. J. Scott, of Bareilly Theological Seminary, 
India; Parseeism, by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Thorburn of 
the South India Conference; Booddhism, by Dr. Erastus 
Wentworth, late of the Foochow Mission; Taoism, by 
the Rev. Virgil C. Hart, of the Central China Mission ; 
Shintoism, by the Rev. R. S. Maclay, of the Japan Mis- 
sion; Confucianism, by the Rev. Dr. 8. L. Baldwin, of 
the Foochow Mission; and Corrupt Forms of Christi- 
anity, by the Rev. Dr. C, H. Fowler, who, like Dr. Reid, 
is one of the corresponding secretaries of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

At the very beginning it may be stated that this is 
not a book for the pundits, but a book for the people. 
While the different essays show a great variety in the 
culture and literary skill of their writers, they generally 
agree in this, that for the questions which properly come 
within the range of special, technical scholarship, the 
writers depend upon special scholars, and confine their 
own original work to what they themselves have learned 

in their daily contact with these religions, In this they 
have done wisely. Again, while the essays generally 
give a sufficient view of the great essentials and distin- 
guishing peculiarities of each religion, they do not enter 
into those minute details concerning which there is 
still room for difference of opinion among competent 
authorities. 

The first essay, The Primordial Religion, by the Rev. 
Dr. Reid, is not altogether satisfactory. Less space 
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should ‘hws been given to Comte and the German 
philosophers, and more to carefully selected facts, such 
as modern research has pointed out, indicative of a 
primitive monotheism. If the literature of this subject 
had been more fully studied, Dr. Reid would have found 
stronger facts to build on than the orientation of the 
pyramids, or the rendering of “ spirit” given to Kneph 
which rests Jargely on the dubious authority of Plutarch 
and Diodorus. Nor would Mycerinus have been spoken 
of, twice out of thrice, as Mycenius. And it is ques- 
tionable whether a closer examination of Genesis 4: 2 
in the Hebrew would have made Dr. Reid feel justified 
in rendering it, “I have gotten a man—the Lord” 
[Jehovah]. The conclusions of Dr. Reid are sound; 
though he has failed to make the case as strong as he 
might have made it. 

Ram Chandra Bose’s essay on Sichemmedeaion, 
which has an introductory preface by Dr. Reid, is one 
of the best papers in the collection, it being at once con- 
cise, exact, and sufficiently full. The writer has the 
advantage of being both an Oriental and an Occidental, 
in education; and this double standpoint enables him 
to present the East as it is, in such a way that the West 
may understand it. Similar praise is due to President 
Scott’s presentation of Brahmanism, which follows the 
historical method, and brings down the history of that 
complex system which embodies in itself half a dozen 
once warring creeds, to the Brahmo Somaj and to the 
present time. If any one has any doubt of India’s need 
of the gospel, a reading a President Scott’s description 
of this “ religion without morality,” as it has been aptly 
called, ought to besufficient toconvince him. President 
Scott has also based his essay on a competent study of 
the authorities. 

Parseeism, by the Rev. Dr. Thorburn, is much briefer 
than either of the preceding essays; but it is pleasantly 
written, and is very compendious in its information. 
Dr. Wentworth’s essay on Booddhism is inadequate, since 
it lacks even a representatively complete delineation of 
what Booddhism actually is. In Dr. Hart’s chapter on 
Taoism, we again come upon one of the better essays in 
the volume. This is reasonably full, careful in detail, 
and readable in style. Indeed, the other two articles 
which touch the religions of the extreme Orient, Shinto- 
ism by Dr. Maclay, and Confucianism by Dr. Baldwin, 


deserve similar praise, though in a less degree; and all 


three are more than usually important in proportion to 
the lack of popular information upon the subject of 
native religion in China and Japan. 

It is to be regretted that the concluding article, Life- 
less and Corrupt Forms of Christianity, by the Rev. Dr. 
C. H. Fowler, should not have been more full and more 
exact. Dr. Fowler’s fear of “State Churchism,” which 
is not a very real danger in this country, makes him over- 
state his case. There are heretical denominations which 
never have been state churches, though Dr. Fowler does 
not know of any. If the Church of England and the 
Lutheran Church “make up state-established Protestant- 
ism,” where does that place the various Protestant 
denominations receiving aid from the state in Holland, 
not to speak of the established (Presbyterian) Church of 
Scotland? Again, when Dr. Fowler speaks of Rome, 
he suffers his zeal to pass beyond the bounds both of 
good taste (as when he calls the Romish Church a bap- 
tized burglar) and of truth (as when he declares with all 
the emphasis of italics that “Rome anathematizes the 
Bible.” Such a statement, given without qualification, 
makes confidence in Dr. Fowler’s facts an impossibility. 

This book is calculated to do good service in educat- 
ing Christians up to an intelligent appreciation of the 
work which is now being carried on by missionaries. It 
has great blanks; Africa is practically left unrepre- 
sented. The first chapter needs revision and extension ; 
the last calls for re-writing. But, taken as a whole, there 
is no single book which is better adapted for popular 
instruction on the subject of the great modern Oriental 
religions, and as such it can be commended to the atten- 
tion of church-members and Sunday-school teachers. 





Any book of Marion Harland is worth examining. 
Most of her books are well worth having and using. 
Her cookery buoks are among her most sensible writings 
in the purely practical line. Her latest book of this sort 
is Cookery for Beginners. It is well done, so far as her 
part of it goes ; but as a piece of “cooking” by the pub- 
lishers, it is badly overdone. With its large type 
(Pie-ca), its broad margins, its multiplication of single- 
line paragraphs with hanging indentations, its double 
leads and triple leads and quadruple leads, its extra 
spaces, its liberal blanks at the beginning and close of 

chapters, and finally its more than eighty pages of biank 





with a given amount of matter, than any new saiiete 
in the publishing business would have thought was 
possibility. It is what a printer would call a very “ fat” 
job; and even an unprofessional reader would be sure to 
see that there was a good deal of “shortening” in its 
lines. The mass looks “light” as to “spaces,” but it is 
“heavy” as to “leads.” The book, in fact, seems to have 
been made up on the author’s suggestion of “ raising” @ 
“sponge,” by aerating the mass, without heeding her 
warning suggestion (page 18): “ The danger is in getting 
it too stiff”’ (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 16mo, pp. 158; 
blank paging. Price, $1.00.) 


Although the crusades have a special literature of 
their own, running all the way down from Gesta Dei 
per Francos,to Milman, Michaud and Winkel, it can 
scarcely be said that they have ever had a thoroughly 
popular literature. This is unfortunate; for the sig- 
nificance of the crusades in the social development of 
Eufope as well as in the awakening of the modern 
scientific interest in the Holy Land can hardly be over- 
estimated. It is gratifying, therefore, to see so good a 
brief history of these movements as The Wars of the Cross, 
which comes from the press of Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
This covers the whole history of the crusades in less than 
two hundred pages; but while the narrative is merely 
an outline, it touches upon all the essential features of 
the history, and that with an easy and graceful style, 
which makes the reading of the epitome a pleasure. It 
is unfortunate that so little space should be given to The 
Children’s Crusade, in view of the scarcity of readable 
literature on that topic,—in view also of the fact that 
this book will most naturally find its chief constituency 
among boys and girls, though it has not been specially 
written for them, and though it could be read with 
profit by a large proportion of their elders. Thestory is 
liberally illustrated with woodcuts. (l6mo, pp. 163. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 


A good old minister down in Maine was urged by his 
sons to write out his life story. ‘ No,” said the sensible 
man. “I’ve made up my mind, that if the Lord won’t 
tell the world what he knows about me, I won’t tell the 
world what I know about myself.” But there are many 
men in this world who take a different view of theig life 
story. They propose to tell what they know about them- 
selves. One of these men speaks for himself in The Life 
and Writings of W. E. Benham. In his Preface, he 
expresses his desire to put himself on record “as a 
beacon, warning, admonition, and comfort to others.” 
And it would certainly seem that the book might havea 
value in all four of the lines named. The chief objec- 
tion to this work, as a whole, is that the record of the 
writer's really good work in the sphere of Christian 
activity may induce some uninstructed reader to view 
with greater favor the writer’s crude and erroneous views 
of the teachings of the Bible on various important points, 
as stated by him in his chapter on his Religious Belief. 
(16mo, portrait, pp. 240. Meriden: W. E. Benham. 
Price, $1.00.) 

Robert Carter and Brothers have for a year or two 
been making large reissues of standard works from their 
own and other publication lists. One of the latest is 
Mrs. Charles’s Christian Life in Song, with its pleasant 
essays On ancient, medieval, and early modern hym- 
nology, and its translations of choice hymns, from Greek, 
Latin, German and Swedish. This is a book which is 
worthy of being a popular standard. The plates are 
generally good, though here and there they are a little 
blurred, as on the last page, where the words “ The End” 
look like a cross between a blot and one of the unde- 
ciphered South American hieroglyphies. (16mo, pp. 303. 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


That a man can stumble through the New Testament 
in the original Greek is no proof that he will make a 
better theologian than those who lack his little linguistic 
knowledge. This is freshly evidenced in The Great 
Want of the Age by the Rev. R. H. Craig, who claims to 
be “a graduate of Glasgow University” though he 
neglects to mention his degree. The ambitious title of 
the book covers a mass of bad theology, bad grammar, 
bad rhetoric, bad scholarship and pretentious bathos, 
This may seem a sweeping condemnation; in the ex- 
pressive words of this book, however, “But, Frederick, 
jt is nevertheless too true, alas!” (8vo, pp. 233. London, 
Ontario: The author. Price, $1.50.) 


For girls all the way between ten and eighteen comes 
the attractive story of Unity Dodge, by Kate W. Hamil- 
ton. It has a charm, too, for mothers and teachers. 
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Those who have read Tangles and Corners will be glad 
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of another book from the same pen, and they will be 
helped as well as entertained by the description’ of 
Unity’s effort tocopy her patterns. (16mo, illustrated, 
pp. 336. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. Price, $1.15.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Professor George H. Schodde has an excellent article 
on The Messianic Views of Christ’s Contemporaries in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra for April. Professor Schodde 
thinks that too much stress has been laid upon the Mes- 
sianic intimations in the Targums and the Talmud; and 
he makes a brief exhibit of the Messianic teaching of 
the pre-Christian apocalyptic literature of the Jews, 
wherein, he believes, the materials for a true estimate of 
the Messianic doctrine current among the Jews at the 
time of Christ are to be found. 


In the Southern Presbyterian Review for April, the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel T. Lowrie has a suggestive essay, 
written from the Calvinistic standpoint, on Hebrews 6: 
1-8. After a thorough examination of the original 
Greek of the passage, extending through about twenty 
pages, Dr. Lowrie briefly summarizes his results thus: 
“ Persons enlightened and experienced in the gospel as 
described (verses 4, 5) may apostatize. In that state of 
apostasy they may be the subjects of efforts to renew 
them to repentance; thus they must be regarded as per- 
sons that may repent. If, having apostatized, their 
doing is such as to make them active accomplices of 
those that crucified Christ, then it is impossible to renew 
them to repentance. Yet this is no absolute impossi- 
bility, consequent on what they have become, as that 
they are subjectively hardened, and by the will of God 
already reprobate.” 


The second number of the third volume of The Jour- 
nal of Christian Philosophy comes to hand a little late, 
owing, no doubt, to the recent sickness of the editor. 
The number is unusually varied, both in the range and 
the number of its articles. The Rev. Dr. Talbot W. 
Chambers writes on The Three Christian Graces; the 
Rev. Dr. J. B. Thompson on The Theology of St. John; 
Professor Warring on The Agreement of Science with 
Genesis [.; Professor Schaff on Protestantism and Ro- 
manism; General S. C. Armstrong on the Hawaiian 
Islands; Dr. Crosby on the Site of Ebenezer; Dr. 
Edward Beecher on Modern Skepticism; Dr. Phillips 
Brooks on Luther; the Rev. J. S. Van Dyke on Evolu- 
tion, and Principal Dawson on a Naturalist’s Visit to 
Egypt, the last article being a reprint. But what can 
have tempted the Rev. Dr. J. B. Thompson to make the 
extraordinary statement (p. 169) that the English word 
“love” is represented in the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment by “three entirely different words,” the first being 
tpwe (erds), the second g:Aia (philia), and the third ayaxy 
(agapé)? The fact is that the atrocious word épuc (erds), 
as would naturally be expected, does not occur at all in 
the New Testament, while g:A‘a (philia) is used only 
once (in James 4: 4) to denote the “ friendship ” of the 
world which is enmity toward God. The Journal is 
now published at 30 Bible House, New York, at two and 
a half dollars a year; and under Professor Paine’s editor- 
ship it becomes increasingly worthy of popular support. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


> 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 











Louisville, Kentucky June 11-13 
Illinois, state, at Springfield.........c...cccccccesesconeceeeee May 13-15 
Alabama, state, at Selma............ccssssscsceseccees cossscees May 20-22 
West Virginia, state, at Grafton..........cccccsseseecceeee May 21, 22 
Connecticut, state, at Waterbury.................. May 27, 28 
New Mexico, territorial, at Santa F6...........cssco.secos- May —— 
Minnesota, state, at Stillwater..............cessscecocecsessess June 3-5 
Dakota, territorial, at Huron.............ccccscssscccesssseasees June 3-5 
New York, state, at |, EE Ce ae mee June 3-5 


Indian Territory, “International,” McAlister Mines, July 9, 10 





NOTES OF COMING SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


With the approach of summer, preparations are 
making for the increased success of the annual Sunday- 
school assemblies that have come to be so widely 
attended in different sections of the country. Attention 
has already been called in these columns to the plans of 
the new Key East Assembly, whose place of meeting is 
at Key East, on the New Jersey coast. And the other 
assemblies will meet at the usual places at about the 
usual times. 


The large committee te which was committed the 


choice of a location, for the next ten years, of the New 
England Assembly, whose place of meeting has been the 
Lake View grounds, at South Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, decided in favor of retaining that location, and the 
grounds are accordingly being farther improved and 
fitted up for the use of the assembly. Building has com- 
menced, and several cottages have been already erected. 
Soon, perhaps immediately, a music-hall will be erected 
at this “ Chautauqua of the East,” and other similar 
projects are under consideration. In former years the 
assembly has opened well along into August, but it will 
meet the coming summer in mid-July,—on many ac- 
counts a welcome change. The former superintendent 
of the grounds, Dr. Samuel B. Lynch, will again have 
charge. It is announced that the Rev. Dr. Julius H. 
Seelye, President of Amherst College, will deliver the 
annual address before the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle at this assembly. 

At the Monona Lake Assembly grounds in Wisconsin, 
a building for the use of the chorus choir is also contem- 
plated. At the suggestion of their leader, Professor 
W. F. Sherwin, the members of last summer’s chorus 
have contributed toward the erection of the building, 
and with additional help from other quarters it will 
probably be put up before the opening of the assembly, 
July 29. This assembly is a corporation, organized 
under the laws of Wisconsin, with a capital stock of 
$5,000, divided into one thousand shares, and it is the 
plan to raise fuuds for general expenses and the erection 
of more buildings by the disposal of the stock still 
remaining unsold. Of special features of the coming 
assembly, the school of philosophy, the musical instruc- 
tion of Professor Sherwin, and the normal work under 
charge of the Rev. A. A. Gillett of Cincinnati, deserve 
special mention. As heretofore, certain dates will be 
assigned as special days. For instance, there will bea 
Y. M. C. A. day, a missionary day, temperance day, 
Wisconsin Sunday-school day, etc. The object of the 
assembly is primarily Sunday-school and secondarily 
educational work. 

The Sunday-school Assembly for the South meets as 
usual in August at Mont Eagle, Grundy County, Ten- 
nessee. This was originally a Georgia institution. Trans- 
planted thence, it is still largely assisted by Georgia 
work and enterprise. At the Georgia State Sunday- 
school Convention last month its claims were strongly 
urged upon the attention of the people of that state and 
of the South in general. Concerning the other assem- 
blies, nothing new has yet come to hand, but as special 
announcements are made, what is novel and interesting 
will be noticed. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Quite an event in the Sunday-school annals of 
Georgia was the eleventh state convention which held 
its sessions April 23-25, at Columbus. The state asso- 
ciation is composed of one delegate for every three hun- 
dred members of Sunday-schools composing the county 
associations, and in districts destitute of county organi- 
zation two delegates are allowed for every representative 
to which the county is entitled in the state legislature. 
The number of delegates in actual attendance at the 
convention was 225. Their discussions touched upon 
most Sunday-school topics of interest, including the rela- 
tions of the school to the church, to the parent, and to 
the scholar; the Sunday-school as a means of spreading 
the gospel; the preparation of the teacher for his work, 
and other allied themes. A report on the question 
drawer, prepared by Mr. F. T. Lockhart, was read, and 
informal discussions were conducted upon a variety of 
themes. Of the twenty-six Sunday-school districts in 
the state, fifteen reported through delegates at the. con- 
vention, and there were present representatives from 
fifty-two counties. The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President of the State Association, 
R. B. Reppard, of Savannah; Vice-President, G. E. 
Thomas, of Columbus; Secretary, J. C. Courtney, of 
Atlanta. The sessions of the convention closed with a 
grand Sunday-school jubilee, attended by five thousand 
persons, a large proportion of them children. Concerning 
the success of the meeting, a Columbus paper, the En- 
quirer-Sun, says: “It has been a long time since Colum- 
bus was so completely enthused on a religious topic. The 
Sunday-school association is arousing the moral sense of 
the people, young and old.” 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—Several experienced primary Sunday-school teachers 
and workers, including Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy), 
Mrs, F. M. Harris (Hope Ledyard), Miss Anna T. Pearce, 
and others, will address the fifth anniversary meeting 





Union. The sessions of the Union will be held during 
the afternoon and evening of May 13, in Association 
Hall. 


—Concerning the securing of special rates of fare by 

delegates to the coming International Convention at 

Louisville, the Secretary of the International Committee 

sends the following important information: The Eastern 

railroad association, embracing the principal roads 
between the seaboard, Chicago, St. Louis, and Louis- 
ville, has fixed a rate for delegates to Louisville. To 
secure this rate, certain forms must be complied with. 
Each delegate will be furnished by the chairman or 
secretary of his state Sunday-school Association with a 
credential of his appointment, duly signed; he also will 
be given a certificate reading, “ Certificate for reduced 
railroad fare.” The following important points of 
information are to be carefully observed: (1.) Without 
this certificate the delegate cannot have the advantage 
of a reduced rate. (2.) Each delegate must purchase a 
full-fare ticket going to Louisville. (3.) At the time he 
purchases this ticket he must sign his name, in the 
presence of the ticket agent, on the reverse of the cer- 
tificate, immediately following the words “I certify.” 
(4.) The ticket agent from whom the ticket is purchased 
must also sign the certificate, certifying that the dele- 
gate has paid full fare. This is indispensable. (5,) The 
delegate will keep the certificate, which will be honored 
in Louisville for a return ticket, at the special rate 
agreed upon, after it has been signed by the appointed 
official of the convention, and countersigned by the 
authorized railway agent, in attendance for that pur- 
pose. (6.) The secretary of each state organization, in 
the Middle and New England States, should at once 
make requisition for the number of certificates which 
are likely to be required, upon the Secretary of the 
International Executive Committee, Joseph B. Phipps, 
35 German Street, Baltimore, Maryland. Delegates from 
Philadelphia and vicinity will be able to secure tickets 
to Louisville and return, over the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, for $25.65; from New York the fare for the 
round trip, over the same road, wil! be $27.70. Sleeping- 
car rates between New York or Philadelphia and Louis- 
ville will be $5.00 each way, for a double berth, but if 
enough combine in one party to charter a special car, 
reduced rates will be given. Delegates from the East 
can come to New York and join the party there. Con- 
nections with the same train can be made from the New 
Jersey cities of Trenton, Newark, and New Brunswick. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Plenty of work remains for the Sunday-school to 
accomplish among the boys, when of fifteen hundred 
persons sentenced last year to a large state reformatory 
institution, sixty per cent. were between sixteen and 
twenty years. Plenty of work remains for the mission 
schools to accomplish, when it is known, as the report 
indicates, that eighty-nine per cent. of these young 
poople never knew a really good home, and ninety per 
cent. of them were led astray by bad or doubtful 
associates. 


—In prosecuting its work of Sunday-school evangeli- 
zation, the American Sunday-school Union by no means 
neglects the colored people of the South. The question 
having arisen as to what the Union is doing for the col- 
ored race in Texas, one of the missionaries located there 
sends in a list of eighteen schools organized by him, and 
containing fifty-one teachers and 561 scholars; also, of 
forty-three schools and 501 scholars aided by him. The 
four other missionaries in that State are yet to be heard 
from upon the subject. The Union has one colored 
missionary laboring exclusively among his own people 
in another part of the South, and all the agents of the 
Scciety are doing what they can for the instruction and 
conversion of the colored people. 


GENERAL. 

—Increasing attention is being paid to the work of 
medical missions abroad. Some time since, a number 
of Bombay merchants formed themselves into a com- 
mittee to raise funds for the erection of a hospital for 
native women and children, one gentleman alone giving 
fifty thousand dollars, and the institution was placed in 
charge of efficient women physicians from Europe. The 
work met with such hearty appreciation, that the city 
has voted six thousand rupees for its maintenance this 
year. The Japanese government is also doing much to 
promote medical progress among the people, the Empress 
manifesting special enthusiasm in the cause. And even 
Chinese conservatism is yielding to this blessed innova- 
tion. A mission hospital has just been erected at Tien- 
tsin, and its largest contributor was one of the highest 





of the Philadelphia Primary Sunday-school Teachers’ 








officials in the Chinese Empire, whe also bears the 
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entire expense of medicines for the hos- | Charles Scribner S Sons 


pital, and for a large dispensary in another 
part of the city. Such work very quickly 
affects the hearts as well as the bodies of 
the people. 

—South Carolina is still suffering from 
the partial failure of the crops last year, 
which, added to the damage wrought by 
cyclones, causes a feeling of poverty among 
the people, unfavorable to the success of 
charitable objects. So says a corres- 
pondent, writing concerning the House of 
Rest, a woman’s refuge and home at 
Charlestown. Within a year, the man- 
agers were obliged to refuse admittance to 
fifty-eight worthy applicants, from lack of 
funds for their support. Steam laundry 
machinery has just been introduced, that 
something may be done toward meeting 
current expenses, and that the inmates of 
the home may be taught in laundrying, 
and every effort is being made to utilize 
to the utmost the resources of the institu- 
tion. But it is much in need of outside 
assistance. 

—-At Atlantic City, New Jersey, the 
Elim cottage was opened some time since 
as a seaside home for invalid women. 
Teachers, missionaries, clergymen’s wives, 
and other women whose health and 
financial resources have failed, have been 
received there, and have found kind nurs- 
ing, and a pleasant home in charge of a 
Christian lady, who has labored thus for 
three years, without compensation, for 
love of the Master and of the afflicted. 
The work has outgrown the accommoda- 
tions, and a larger cottage is in process of 
erection at the corner of Pacific and Ohio 
Avenues, One lady has given liberally 
toward the expenses of building, but 
more money is needed, both to complete 
the cottage and for the expenses of run- 
ning it. The merely nominal price of 
board charged, leaves most to be supplied 
by charity. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with’ discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Book on Treatment of Children free. Hor- 
lick’s Food Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


American Art.—Photographs, Engravings, 
ete., can be exquisitely colored with Liquid 
Art Colors, made from Diamond Dyes. Full 
directions for this beautiful art work, with a 
handsome colored cabinet photo, sent to any 
address for 10 cts, Wells & Richardson Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 




















SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Physicians recommend porous plasters in 
cases of Back Ache, Lame Side, Stiff Muscles, Rheu- 
matism and local pains. Hop Ptlasters are the best 
made, combining Fresh Hops with Gums. Ready to 
use, pleasant and powerfulin action, 25 cents at any 
drug store, 





PELOUBET’S Select Notes, cloth, $1.25. 8. S, 
Quart., 20c. a year. Intermediate 
S. 5. Quart.,20c.a year, Children’s 

SERIES 8.8. Quart., 16c. a'year. Teachers’ 

" Ed, of each Quar., 10c. each, Pub. 

by W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. 


Avoid loss of books and save time and labor by usin 
Raye Check System pabrary Register. Sen 
rcircular, GARRIGUES Bros,, 608 Arch St., Phila.,Pa. 


Send 25 cents for a beautiful package of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REWARD CARDS, 


to E. P. DUTTON & CO., 39 West 28d St., New York. 


OR ALL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLIES address 


American Ba pias Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. Louis, 


sé I EYOND CRITICISM,” Dr. Geikie’s Hours 
with the Bible. For sale by all booksel!ers. 




















HAVE JUST READY 


SERMONS TO THE SPIRITUAL MAN. 
By Professor W. G. T. SHEDD, D.D., author 
of “Sermons to the Natural Man,” ete. 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50. The great fundamental 
doctrines of Protestantism Tove no more vig- 
orous and unflinching advocate than the 
author of this book, which is complementary 
to ‘Sermons to the Natural Man,’ published 
some years ago. In that volume the author 
aimed to address the human conscience; in 
this, which takes a wider range, he would 
speak to the Christian heart. The sermons 
are peculiarly adapted for reading, and they 
are among the most spiritual and thoughtful 
discourses that have been published in recent 
years. 

OUR CHANCELLOR: Sketches for a 
Historical Picture. By Moritz BuscH. 
1 vol., 8vo. $2.50. Both this book and Dr. 
Busch’s “ Bismarck in the Franco-German 
War” have the exactness of collections of in- 
stantaneous photographs. ‘‘ Our Chancellor” 
is not, like the former volume, the study ofa 
special episode, but shows the man under all 
aspects. 

IN UNIFORM STYLE WITH THE ABOVE. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


BISMARCK IN THE FRANCO-GER- 
MAN WAR, 1870-’71. By Moritz 
BuscH. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 

A Reissue in a New and Attractive Form. 
LANGE'S COMMENTARY ON THE 

BIBLE. Edited by PHi.tip Scuarr, D.D., 

in connection with American Divines of vari- 

ous Evangelical Denominations. Price re- 
duced from $5.00 to $3.00 per volume. 

“ISAIAH” and “JOHN ” now ready. 

This new edition is published in a more 
attractive binding, at a price that will put it 
within the reach of many who have felt unable 
to purchase it. 

THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON 
MAURICE. Chiefly told in his own letters. 
Edited by his son, FREDERICK MAURICE, 
2vols., crown 8vo. With two portraits. $5.00. 

PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR OF 
RUSSIA. A Study ot Historical Biography. 
By EvGeENg ScuHvuyuer, Ph.D., LL.D. 2 
vols., octavo. 200 superb illustrations from 
authentic sources, 80 full page. $10.00. 

THE BOOK BUYER. A Summary of Amer- 
ican and Foreign Literature. May number 
now ready. Annual subscription, 50 cents. 
*,* For sale ~ Oa booksellers ; or sent, postpaid, on 

receipt of price 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Nos. 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


Burning Words of Briliant Writ 











liant Writers 


A Cyclopedia of Quotations from the Reli- 
ious Literature of all Ages, by Josiah H. 
Gilbert, with an Introduction by CHARLES 
S. Rogprnson, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 681 pages, 
printed on toned paper, $3.00. Postpaid to 
any address, 

Bishop Matthew Simpson, D.D., LL.D.: “I hope it 
may have a wide circulation.” 


Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D.: ‘‘I have been struck with 
the ponte, beauty, force, and truthfulness exhibited 
in these selections. he range of writers and the 
variety of topics are very wide.” 


The Sunday School Times: “The selections are 
judicious, the quotations chosen for value of thought.” 

Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.: “* It is the best work of the 
kind yet issued. Itissuperb. The selections are most 
admirable.” 


Address D. R. NIVER, Albany, N. Y. 


EVERYBODY’S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
Is THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE For 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 


and all Sunday-schoo! Supplies. 


aa Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application, 


122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


PANORAMA of JERUSALEM. 


Engraved from Photographs, in the most accu- 
rate style; this isa photo-lithograph directly from the 











} ENR Y A. SUMNER AND COMPANY, 
‘3% ‘Publishers, Chicago, Th, Send for Catalogue, 
L®A R Y’S OLD BOOK STORE, Ninth and 
44 MarketStreets, Philadelphia, 


ORDER The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Little 
Folks’ Quarterly of Howard Gannett & Co, 





P ESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
ION, 1334-BOOKS—Chestnut Street, 





our Sunday-school Supplies, and save money, 
Order Warp & Daummonp, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Lk SUNDAY HOOL BOOKS, 
ha bra UGHTUN Mi FLIN & CO.’S List, 


T. ¥, CROWELL & CO., Pitt New Yon 








original, and with FULL EXPLANATORY DESCRIPTION 
of the Buildings and Surroundings, by Prof. OsBoRN, 
who surveyed the wall three times, measuring each of 
its 218 angles, Oneof these, uncolored, will be sent to 
each teacher of every Sunday-school purchasing the 


new Osborn & Coleman's Larger Palestine Map, 

until further notice. On plate paper, 284 by 1344 inches. 

Colored, 30 cts.; uncolored, 20 cts.—this is the second 

edition. One, uncolored, is sent with each Smaller 

Fatestine Map. Full particulars and circulars, address 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMP’Y, 
Box 74, OXFORD, OHIO. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES’ LIFE OF 
CHINESE GORDON. 








S. W. GREEN'S SON, 69 Heekinan St, N.Y 
eekman St. . . 
For sale by ali booksellers and newamen. 





Robert Carter & Bros. 


(530 Broadway, New York) 


NEW BOOKS. 


Hands Full of Honey, and other Sermons, 
preached in 1883. Spurgeon. - 
John Ploughman’s Tatk and Pictures. 
Spurgeon. - - - 1,00 
The Present Truth. Spurgeon. - 1.00 
(Send for our list of Spurgeon’s Works.) 
Dr. Guthrie’s Works. 11 vols. - 10.00 
Stephen, M.D. A story. Warner. 1.75 
Miss Prudence. Astory. Drinkwater. 1.50 
Faith Thurston’s Work. - - 1.25 
Through the Narrows. Everts. - 60 


1.00 


A.L.0.£. Library. 50 vols. net. 28.00 
The Olive Library. 40 vols. net. 25.00 
Year to Year. Poems. Bickersteth. 1.25 
The Cabin on the Beach. Winchester. 1.50 
Wild Hyacinths. Lady Hope. - 1.50 
Poppies and Pansies. Marshall. 1.50 
Kathleen. A tale. Giberne. - 1.50 
Wearyholme. Holt. + - 1.50 
The Public Ministry. Blaikie. - 1.50 
Information and Illustration. Bowes. 1.50 
Hausser’s Period of Reformation. 2.50 
The Life of Rev. G. T. Dodds. - 2.00 


ORDER: OF WORSHIP 


—FOR— 


CHILDREN’S DAY. 


A responsive service of hymns and Scripture 

selections, especially adapted for use in the 

Presbyterian Church. Prepared by 

REV. WALLACE RADCLIFFE, D.D., 

Reading, Penna. 
Price, $2.50 per hundred copies. 
READY MAY 15. 
Send all orders to 


JOHN A. BLACK, 


1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW CHILDREN’S DAY 


SERVICE, $1.50 per 100. Sample for two cents. 
Goodenough & Weoglom, 12:2 Nassau St., N.Y. 











BARGAINS IN BOOKS 
THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE, 


(Formerly SMITH, ENG@LIsSH & Co.,) 


7/0 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Special Reduction in prices until June 1. 
&—- Call and examine stock, or send for circular. 


Ready May 15th, ™sctwsapschcsra' 
AID TO BIBLE STUDY, 
MANUAL OF 


BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


A Text Book on Bible History, with Maps, Plans, 
Review Charts, Colored Diagrams and Views, 
By Rev. J. L. HURLBUT, D. D. 
“Popular Edition,” sent post paid to any addresa 
on receipt of $3.75. 
Special Discount to Ministers and 
S. S. Superintendents. 

Very liberal terms to active reliable agents, ladies or 
gentlemen. For sample pages, terms and Circular F, 
address 

The Continental Publishing Co. 

148 Monroe St., CHICAGO, 


OXFORD MAPS 


TMHE NEW EDITION OF OSBORN & COLE- 

man’s Large Map has been reduced to one-half 
size,—but exactly the same map otherwise. It hasthe 
Panorama of Jerusalem, and the Revised (to 1884) Ta- 
ble of Distances. This is the best for teachers and the 
library ever published. Price, $3.00, or $3.50 with the 
Panorama separate, twice size, on plate paper, col- 
ored—and the Mount of Olives Chromo, from actual 
nature. For full description and circulars of this and 
other maps, send to 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse. 

A hew edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
pages, printed on fine paper and substantially bound 
Royal 8vo, cloth. This is the genuwéne and entire 
edition of Cruden’s great work. 


Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 














The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 








The general interest in the series of articles 
6n the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 








CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 
By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, Phillip Schaif, and 
George Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott, and Drs. W. 
M. Thomson, E. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be ex ingly valuable, 

Bible and me ay a little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday School Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real need. If 
we were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our a. 
School, if we h to dosoat our own expense.— 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has per- 
formed a really valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in putting forth in handy volume form the series of 

apers published in the Times near the beginning of 
he year. Itisa convenient little —— of about 
one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”— The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N.Y. 


“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully r and studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”—The Christian Journal, onto, Can 
ada, 


“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
a copy of this little work: it cannot be attentively read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 
and valuable light for further guidance.”’"— The Observer, 
Bowmanville, Canada. 


“ These subjects are al] discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 
pass,a large amount of valuable reading matter.”— 
American ristian iew, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
oo teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Scripture.” — The i Banner, Augusta, Maine. 


“It 1s an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Heraid, 
Boston, Mass. 





“Bible students will do well to procure a copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. is, Mo. 


“A valuable help to the a use of the Bible.” 
—The Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 


“Very valuable to the Bible student.”-- The Christian 
Advocate, Rich , Va. 
“A valuable little book.”— The Advance, Chicago, IU. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
centseach. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Ga sRookSitore. 


Pubiisher of popular Sabbath-school Song Books 
and Supplies. Specimen pages free. 
5 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Fringed Easter Cards fom3 "> 
8.58. DUNN & CO., 2106 Orkney St., Philadelphia, Pa 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 


‘| publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 





saw Ue advertisemen im The Sunday School Timea, 





Ae 








May 10, 1884.) THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Special Conditional Offer 


Until June 15 (no further extension) to Sunday-school Teachers for 


BO TLER’S BIBLE WORK. 


THE BEST EXPOSITORY WORK THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Contains Brief Readings and Complete Annotations and Comments. Being the poole at Best Observations of over 400 Eminent Christian Thinkers and Writers 
of the Past and Present, “The Cream of all well Condensed.” Invaluable to all Students of the Bible. 
OVER 1,500 PAGES, AND 108 SPECIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS, AND DIAGRAMS. COMPLETE IN TWO ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES, 


What Competent Critics Say: | Special Price to Sunday-school Officers and Teachers. | No Money Need be Sent Now. 


Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost: “I regard Butler's great work as better| THE EXPLANATION: The author is especially desirous that all Teach- | Those who wish the work at this special price need —_ sign and send 
for practical and constant use than a score of the Cost other commen- | ers possess this work, so peculiarly adapted is it for the preparation of at once the blank below; the ) money to be sent when books are ready. 
taries, for it has the cream of all well condensed.” Sunday-school Lessons. He has made arrangements \, ith the Publishers acon 


Wm. M. Faster . D.D.: “I have been using the book with 
interest and pro: 











that a speciai edition be brought out. 


THe TemMprTine Price: This special edition, the Teacher’s Edition, | 
will be furnished at $3.00 per volume, cloth, on condition that 2,000 sets 
are ordered on or before June 28, REMEMBER, it will be the same as 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNA LLS, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York: 


If you will publish the special Teacher's Edition of Butier's Bible Work, 
as per terms and conditions advertised in The Sunday School Times, I agree 
notified 


great | 
tin my weekly studies of the Sunday-school lesson.” 


J. H. Vincent, D.D.: “A treasure house of expository wisdom. 


sets at $6. 











Notes, tables, pictorial illustrations and topical 
extremely valuabl. to the Bible stuJent.” 


Bisho 
hoth cri 


P. 
a@ Remember this offer closes, without fail, June 15; after that date the price will be $5.00 per volume.“ 


studies render it | 


Hurst: “ Wide, rich. instructive, and spiritual, its aim is 
and edifying. . . . Seeks for and finds hidden manna.” 


only $3.00 per volume. The two 
Testament, for $6.00. 


the regular $5.00 edition, page for page, word for word, having all the 
arr cuts, maps, etc,,as in the regular edition, bound substantially 
n cloth, the difference deing slightly thinner and cheaper paper. 


to take . 
that 


Price, 


the books are rea 


nd ogy and will remit for the same as soon as 
Sor delivery. 


Name. 





‘volumes, covering the entire New | 


State 











SCHAFF-HERZOG RELIGIOUS ENCYCLOP/EDIA—Now Reavy. 


Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


phy, and more. 


Rosweil D. Hitchcock, D.D.: “ The very best encyclopedia published in any language.” 


HE LATEST, 


The Sunday School Times: “ It certainly takes the first rank among American religious encyclo- 
pedias. Itisa Bible dictionary, and more; a theological dictionary, and more; a dictionary of religious biogra- 


wm 
English 


. M. Taylo 


r, D.D.: 
ublic. 


MOST COMPACT, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 


John Hall, D.D.: “Of great and lasting value.” 


“The work as a whole is the most serviceable of the kind yet given to the 
For the circ ~* book case of the study it is almost priceless, as giving in a few words the sub- 


stance of volumes on all topics related to Theology, Philosophy, and Biblical Literature.” 


jes This work is unequaled for Sunday-school Teachers’ use. Complete in three large volumes. Royal 8vo, cloth, $6.00; sheep, $7.50; half morocco, $9.00; full 
morocco, gilt, $12.00, per volume, Send for circular. 





YOUNG’S ANALYTICAL BIBLE CONCORDANCE—The Best. 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND BIBLE READERS. 
JOHN HALL: “ Youwns’s Analytical Concordance is worthy of the lifetime of labor spent wpon it.” 


PHILIP 


their English title. Cruden’s has not one—a 


great 
Suiness to the critical scholar. 


3. Young’s is anaiytical in character, giving the various shades of 


SCHAFF : 


SPURGEON: 


references, the Anglixsh word only. 


which contain them. . 


4. “Cruden omits many of the minuter words from his columns, and, 
not unfrequently. words of considerable con: ance to the | ug 
- No doubt such passages may be found without 


abbreviation,” 


| 
| Concordance. 





“ It is by far the most complete Concordance in the English or any other language.” 
‘ Cruden’s Concordance is child’s play y compared with this ¢ 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


3. Young’s exceeds Cruden’s unabridged by ovér 118,000 references. 

2. Young’s contains over 70,000 Greek and Hebrew origina! words, writ- 
ten in both the origina! and in English—all analytically arranged under 
y lessening tls use- 


gigantic production.” 


IN YOUNG’S OVER CRUDEN'’S. 


meaning of several related words which in English are represented by 


r difficulty (?) by means of some other term embodied in them or in their 
one word. Cruden’s is synthetical, and makes, as the basis of its parallel 


immediate context. 
Rev. David King, LL.D., 

Such omissions are not found in Young's; every word is 

| arranged alphabetically, leaving no chance as to which word wil! be the 
key to a desired passage. 


Cruden proceeds on the principle of harmonious 
in his introduc tion to Cruden’s 


PRICES: Royal 8vo, 1090 pp., cloth, $5.00 ; sheep, $6.00 ; French imitation morocco, $7.00; half morocco, $9.00 ; full morocco, gilt, $12.00; one-half the prices in England. 


CAUTION.—There is but one authorized and correct edition of Young’s Concordance sold in America. Bvery copy of this edition has on the title-page the words 
“ Authorized Edition,” and at the bottom of the page our imprint, 


BIBLICAL LIGHTS AND SIDE-LIGHTS, Just the thing to find 
Bible illustrations for your class. Price, $4.00. g@gy~ Send for circular. 





apt | REV 


days only. $1.00. 


ISED NEW TESTAMENT (Teacher's Edition), 


For the next thirty 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


MEDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY "QE YOUNG MEX 


AND B 
Swithin C. Shortlidge, A.M. oevere). Prin. 


~W. J. Academy, Bridgeton, | 
rooms; kind home; good table. bee * tor cites 
or business. Payment from day of entrance, Special 


terms to clergymen. Prin., Caleb Allen, B.A. ( Eng.) 


WEST. ‘CHESTNUT STREET “INSTITUTE, 
Home School for bay Ladies and Children, 
Bieventh year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut St.. 
est Philadelphia. For circulars address the Prin., 
Mars. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


Summer School of Elocution, 
Grimsby Park, Ont., Canada (10th season). 
Cool, dry, healthful, accessible, and popular summer 
resort, 25 miles west of Niagara Falls. Y "horough and 
practical instruction, Excellent boarding, moderate 
rates. Send for full descriptive circular to NATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Philadelphia. 








16 acres; lofty 





WANTED—Teacters to fill lucrative posi- 
tions in all parts of the country. 
School Boards — with successful teachers. 
Correspondence solicited. Northampton Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Lock Box &, Northauipton, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all 2epartments, Instrumental and Vocal, 
under the ablest l'rotessors, in classes and private, 
west Rates. ey ALIN advantages 
nowhere 

else to be 

obtained in the country. EN! ad ere pursue 
their studies in connection with ~ 4 ic, in al} the 
N CG L branches. ¢ SUING and —- 

er, including sciences - 

ematics, English Literature, Physiology Resor, 
Political ema by Science, Moral Philoso- 


hy, Latin, etc., 
ANGU £s taught by the best 
native teachers’ in- 
luding French, German, and Spanish. 
DM "Kerli litz, Principal, L. D. Ventura, lta 


Italian, a 
ON. Including Vocal 


be ‘Technique, ive us 
ion, Khetorical Oratory, Dramatic Art, Lyric Art, 
and Opera. 


sme course of Instruction is systematic 
and thorough. S. R. Kelley, Principal. 

Drawing,’ Painting, 
e Modelling and China 
ainting, and Painting from Life in Oil and Water 
Colors, undes Mary E. Ca acta Wm. Briggs. ‘t. E. 

Bartlett, F . Lamb, Wm. Willard, ana others. 
CULTURE taught t by a 
Jere ‘tical lady _ teacher, 
who thoroughly understands the science. Classes for 
ladies, also for voung girls, with special care to their 
rowing needs. 
3 Classes for beginnere,under best 
10L teachers, for $5.00 for twenty 


Jessons. Advanced classes at $15 and $20. Also, 
Lessons on ali Orchestral ‘and Band lustruments. 

Best accommodations for lady students, Kooms, 

Beard and Instruction in the elegantly furni- hed 

Director, Preceptress, Resident 

e Physician, and M: stron, reside in 

the building, in the Very heart of Boston, con/essedly 

the musica/ and artistic centreof America. ( lass ac- 

Gypmodaticas tor 3000 lady and gentlemen students 


w Calendar beauty ully t/lusirated, tree. 
TOU RE k, Director, Franklin Square, 


———~ OXFORD | MAPS. 


Asia Minor, with Armenia Syria, Palestine, 
ete. This map, edited by Prof. OsBoRN, is the most 
recent and fullest ever published, derived from origi- 
nal material with index of plac es. Gives full travels 
of Aposties in Asia Minor. Full description and cir- 
culars on application. Size 6 ft. by 4 ft. Price. $5.00, 


UNLVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Oxferd, Ohie. 
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_ PRICE $40 











HALL TYPE WRITER! 





SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST AND 
BEST. Weighs but 7 Ibs, in case. 


COSTS LESS THAN HALF THE PRICE 
OF OTHERS. Interchangeable Type costing 
but $1.00. Call and see it,or send for Circulars. 


1123 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 








“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
‘A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


Prom The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Tri os 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.’ 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 

From The Hartford Courant. 
“ The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 


ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
Ome..55 ns "he story is one tha. will be of great service, 


and itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no pers ym in any condition 
in life, or any community, who cc not find pi -ecepts 
for his guidance, and ground for | co T a nent in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


___ Mailed on receipt of $1. 00. 





Address, JOHN D. WATTLES 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York, 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was lnesally 
endowed.” 

From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fil of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher. Philadelphia, 

“Mr. Haven was « man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of valueto allaspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men. 

From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 

.. A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
soe to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 

From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“ [tis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSunday- 


school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 





every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


, Philadelphia, Pa. 





~ GRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical 


index to the Bible, by whicb any verse ip the 
materia] word in the verse. . 
A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 


Bible may be readily found by looking fer apy 


900 pages, printed on fine paper and substan- 


tially bound. Royal 8vo, cloth This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great 


work, 


Send to any part of the United States, post-paid, on receipt of $1.75. 


THE PENN PUBLISHINC COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








26 CENTS 


FOR THE 


Favorite Illustrated Dictionary, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Ilustrated with 670 Engravings. A full list of 
Abbreviations with explanations. This valuable book 
also contains a great number of Foreign words and 
phrases alphabetically arranged, with English trans- 
lations, and the French gives phrases spelled phoueti- 
cally. 320 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Sent, 
post-paid, for 26 cents, Two-cent stamps taken. 

PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
____— 8502 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers ean be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isuer, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadel phia, 


BEST BOOKS. 


Send for our new catalogue of Sund: 
books and supplies. Prices lowe 


How to Collect 











ay School 
- r than ever. 

unds for a Library. Sample 
tree. A novel pian. 


for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. Beau- 


Cc ARDS tiful designs with Scripture text. 


No charge for postage. Send for a list. Address 
GOODENOUGHA & WOGLOM, 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sundau School Times 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. _ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM TIMES. Published weekly 
at the yee rates, which include postage. 
From 1 to 4 copies, one yeas.. 

5 to 9 copies. 

* 10 to 19 cople 

** 20 copies or ov 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming aciub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
yne address, according to the prefe rence of subserib- 
ers. The apers for a club should all go to one post- 
uilice, although in cases where a portion o iH 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 

8t-office, and others in the same school get theirs 

om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time toac meanaie-| 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
8C ription, 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paid for. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the pee be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it, he paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it. 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 








changed should be careful to name not only the post- | 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to | 
All addresses should include } 


which it has been sent. 
both county and state. 


Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the oe by stating the! 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
TOPE Last VORL DY ..cccccecesceecseccecseseeseeseeceees 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, « ‘annot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a gubecriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number, Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate, Téachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted ax ONE in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extracopy cannot be given toone who formsa 
club ov this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application, 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E, C., will send The American Sunda School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address In Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid, ‘The paper will be 
sold by ‘all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St. , Philadelphia. 
P.O, Box 1550. 
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— RETAIL CARPET BUYERS 


Can save 20 per cent. on their purchases by cleans from the patterns we are closing out at 
stich LOW PRIC ES. Although the variety is still large, the number of pieces is daily grow- 
ing less» The SPECIAL BARGAINS consist of 


WILTONS, at $1.70. VELVETS, at $1.30. 
Best 5-Frame BODY BRUSSELS, at $1.15 and $1.25. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS (market value, $1), at BOc. 
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All-Wool Extra Super INGRAINS, at 75Sc. and 65c. 


We have also a complete assortment of NEW and ELEGANT DESIGNS in all grades of 
CARPETING, MATTINGS, etc., at the Lowest Market Price. Mail orders have 
our careful and prompt attention. 


J, & J,DOBSO 


Close by 
Broad Street 
Station, 


Manufacturers, 809, 811 and 
813 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 











fr > No Waste. 

No Trouble. 
Always Ready. 
A GOOD 
SALAD 
ASSURED. 

Rich, 
Wholesome, 
Nutritious. 
mi The most delicious 
A) and the most pop- 
ular Mayonaise 
for all Kinds of 
SALADS, RAW 
TOMA TUES, CAB- 
BAG COLD 
ME wm oF s, SIs. 
etc., ever sold. 


1 E. R. Durkee & Co., 
: jj} NEW YORK. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 











THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


Warner Bros. Corsets are bonea with 
Lore @, Which is superior to Horn or Whale- 


Coraline is not Cotto 
Fie tieeae n, Hemp, Jute, Tampico, 


Coraline contains no Starch or other sizing. 


Coraline is used in no goods except th 
by WaRNER Bros. ches it 


The genuine Coraline Corsets 
and ect Satisfaction, Srararame 
Bunions ome are . frend, and dear at any 
raline is used in the followin malas a oe 
Health, Nursing, Coraline, PFI exible 
Hip, Abdominal and Misses? Cosson 
For Sarg By LeaDING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE, 
Be sure our name is on the box, 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 








Sold by Grocers | irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


| HOME COMFORTS 


Dealing almost exclusively in 


TEAS, COFFEES, 
SPICES, AND SUGARS, 


we are offering great advantages to 
families. Send 


Please mention this paper. 


JOHN W. STEEN, 
1209 Market Street, Phila. 
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KEYSTONE SLATE and SOAPSTONE Works, 


A SARE MANTELS E 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, sat al 1 MILLE ane ‘ 
Soapstone Work on hand or made to order. | 
& BR RO.. Manufacturers Office and FJ = rity a7 = 
y B.- Factory, lit ad 1213 Spring Garden Street, Phil'a. 
_Send for Nitustrated Catalogue and Price List. 
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PLAIN AND ARTISTIC | 
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AND FIRE-PLACES 7 B. A. STEVENS, Toledo, Ohio. 
& SPECIALTY. lend for Illus. Catalogue j s IMPROVED ROOT BEER. Pack- 
= a curnaoes and. Ran LA | HIRES age,25c. Makes 5 gallonsofa delicious, 
| 
ge Lt and ANGES, an 
WESTMINSTER Bask BURNERS, are the best. 


OR BEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD, address | 
Prenn Roorine Co,, 20 So. Second St., Phila., Pa, | 





sparkling, and wholesome bev erage, 
| oe by all druggists. or sent by mail on receipt of 25c. 
TIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FROMOUR NEIGHBORS. 


——— a 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PROGRESS 
IN ENGLAND. 
{Fountain J. Hartley, F. S. 8.,in The London Sunday 
School Chronicle. | 
Inquiries are frequently made as to the 
number of teachers and scholars in our 
Sunday-schools, and in the present paper 
I propose tu furnish a reply to these ques- 


| tions, with as near an approach to accu- 


racy as the information in my possession 
will enable me to do. 

In the year 1818, a parliamentary return 
was obtained, showing the number of Sun- 
day scholars in England and Wales to be 
477,225, being rather more than 4 per cent- 
of the population. 

A second parliamentary return, in 1833, 
reported the number to have increased to 
1,548,890, or nearly 11 per cent. of the 
population. 

In 1851, the educational census was 
taken, and the numbers were given as 
2,407,642, being nearly 13} per cent. 


of Sunday scholars throughout the world, 
for the Centenary Convention, in 1880, as 
no statistics of the Church of England 
schools, or those of the Congregationalists 
were obtainable, I assumed the proportion 
to have increased from 13} to 15 per cent. 
of the population, which brought out a 
total of 3,800,000 for England and Wales. 

Since then, the Sunday School Institute 
has published the statistics of the Church 
of England schools, and though the Con- 
gregationalists and some of the smaller 
religious bodies have not yet done so, suf- 
ficient data is now provided to present a 
fairly approximate estimate of the num- 
ber of teachers and scholars in the Sunday- 
schools of England and Wales, and to 
prove conclusively that the totals were 
considerable under-estimated in 1880. 

Before presenting the figures, a few pre- 
liminary remarks are necessary in order 
to convey a correct idea of their actual 
value. 

1. Only 58 per cent. of the Church of 
England schools furnished their actual 
numbers, but the officers of the Institute 
felt themselves justified in assuming the 
same average number:of scholars for the 
remaining 42 per cent., making the total 
number 2,222,890. The same calculation 
has been adopted with regard to the num- 
ber of teachers. 

2. An increase of 100 percent. has been 
assumed to have taken place in the teach- 
ers andscholars of Congregational Sunday- 
schools since the census return of 1851 
and as this is a much smaller rate of 
increase than the Church of England, 
Methodist, or Baptist schools, it cannot be 
considered an unreasonable assumption. 

3. I have taken no account whatever of 
Roman Catholic schools (though 232, con- 
taining 33,254 scholars, were reported in 
1851), because, as far as I can learn, they 
have little or nothing in common with the 
ordinary Sunday-school. 

4. Ihave been unable to obtain any 
information respecting the schools con- 
nected with the Free Church of England, 
the Plymouth Brethren, and some other 
small religious bodies included in the 
census returns. I might have made some 





estimate for these, but have preferred 
| rather to understate than overstate the 
case, and to confine myself to the actual 
returns made by the several denomina- 
tions, with the single exception previously 
| mentioned. 

| 5. The census returns reported the num- 
| bers in 542 schools, the denomination 
| of which was undefined, and which con- 
tained in the aggregate 63,334 scholars. 
Some of these are, no doubt, included now 


—gift with eachcan, | in one or other of the denominational 


In preparing an estimate of the number’ 
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totals, but the bulk of them in all proba- 
bility consisted of ragged or mission schools 
conducted by members of various con- 
gregations, and, therefore, unsectarian. 

I have found some difficulty in obtain- 
ing the statistics of these undenominational 
schools, and have no hesitation in saying 
that the actual numbers are far greater 
than indicated in the following table :— 








| Teachers. | Scholars. 
| Church of England. . 195,522 
Wesleyan Methodists. 121,187 
| Congregationalists . 86,816 | 
Baptists 45,325 
| Primitive Methodists. > 57,148 
Methodist Free Church... . 25,905 
Calvinistic Methodists re 23,28 
Methodist New Connection..| 11,013 
| Presbyterians... . -| 91 
Bible Christians. ...... 7,496 } 
Unitariams. ..... ‘ | 3,535 
i ee 1,403 | 
Wesleyan Reform Union . 3,140 
y »w Church (Swe denborgian)| 769 
Lady Huntingdon Connection| 490 | 
Moravians. . 510 | 
Undenominational M ission| | 
and Ragged Schools. . . .| 3,289 | | 
Cs «>. Ae eae | 598,427 | 5,200,776 } 


As some of these figures were collected | 
in 1880, and others in 1882 or 1883, I shall | 
not be far out in comparing them with the 
population of 1881, which, according to 
the census returns, amounted, in England 
and Wales, to 25,974,439. 

It thus appears that the proportion of 
Sunday scholars to the population has 
advanced since 1851 from 13} per cent., 
to 20 per cent., or, in other words, that one 
out ot every five of the inhabitants of 
England and Wales is a Sunday scholar. 

If, however, we dealt with the princi- 
pality separately, it would probably 
appear that among our Welsh fellow-sub- 
jects, who have always carried off the palm 
in the matter of religious education, one 
out of every three is either a teacher or 
scholar in the Sunday-school. 

During the period which has elapsed 
since the census of 1851, the population 
has increased 45 per cent., while the 
scholars in our Sunday-schools have in- 
creased 120 per cent. 

This satisfactory progress has varied 
considerably in the several denominations, 
the Church of England showing an in- 





WE HAVE PUBLISHED A MAP OF 
Paul's Third Missionary Journey. 


(Also showing Route of Second Journey.) 


PRINTED IN COLORS. 
Size,45x60inches. - -  Price,.by mail, $1.00. 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Providence, R. |. 
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OR TRUTH AND LIFE. {New Book.| The Brightest 
ee | Choicest Selec- 

tions from the World's ffons from the World's Best Authors, with biographies 

of over 1,100 authors. By Rev. S. P. LINN. Introduc- 
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TERMS 


] tite COCHRAN & NEWPORT, ST. PAUL. CANVASSING, 
wt INN., for information regarding investments, | A BC IC Me oh EE, James H, EaRLE,Boston. 
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THE UNION TRUST Co GENTS W ANTED forthe Robbins W mga _Ex- 
” cellent pay. Bissell M'fg Co. - Be 
611 and 613 Chestnut Street. GENTS WANTED. Prymourn Lap a 
A%: . CHASE & Co., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass, | 
= Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co. 
Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis, 


‘1 000 4 AGE be ty wanted for a new book. 
Ss. 8. SCRANTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
James E. 


P Men and Women ine, 
! Wanted WHITNEY, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 


H WANTED § or 10 successful Book Age ar? rate 

as General Agents & train others. $1 000 

| to 82,500 a ye ar. HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Phila. 

ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS For AGENTS 

CAT = including Mother. Home, and 
He $2.75. leases everybody. 126,000 

sold. $1 somonthiy” &. B. Treat, Publisher, New York. 

AGENTS are offered 50 per cent. discount to sell 

Moore’s Universal Assistant. Sure sale 

for this book anywhere. 1016 pages; 500 illustrations. 


One agent made $137.50 in 6days. For full particulars, 
address J. S. Ogilvie & Co.. Publishers, 31 RoseSt., N. Y. 
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WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. First Ssh) — ee Real Es- 
tate Loans paid in New Y solute Satis- 
faction GUAR A} NTEED. For reliability, consult | 
Third Nat. Bank, Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan. Security Sanam, interest promptly paid. | 
Send for pamphlet, with testimonials,sample forms,etc. 
F. M. Perkias, Pres. | N. F. Hart, {LH erkins, Sec’y. 
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Sells rapidly. Pays 
Agents wanted. ty m3 oo nee Samnple 
free. R. W. MonTROoss, Galien, Mich., Sole Manu 


HE COMPLETE HOME. @e chlo Sanit 


book. New ee —New bindings.—New illustrations 

from new designs. en meaeg! gotten up. Same low price. 

Adapted to all classes. Sells at sight. Agents doing big work. 

EXCELLENT TERMS. The handsomest prospectus ever issued, 

now. BRADLEY, AAARE TS & Co., 6 North 4th St., 
PPhivacipnia, Pa. Also other erand new books and Bibles. 
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Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 
| Boston ; byt mee Chureh, Brooklyn; Music "Veal 

| Cincinnati ; 
delphia ; and of over 1,! 


Church of the Holy Communion, Phils: 


CHURCH ORGANS 


crease of 138 per cent., in the thirty years, 
the Methodist bodies, taken together, 136 
per cent., the Baptist 129 per cent., and 
the Presbyterians 313 per cent., while the 


Xe NewYork. 


Buy ani Sell all issues of U. 8. 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at trom $500 to 
| $1,090, and upwards. 
e | MUSIC COMMITTEE: S, ORGANTSTS, and others, 
| are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on application. 





Friends, who are doing a noble work in 
their First Day Schools, have advanced at 
the rate of 720 per cent. 

In a future paper I hope to present the 
Sunday-school statistics of Scotland, 
Ireland, and the colonies, meanwhile I 





Bonds; execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 
Margin; Interest allowed on 
Deposits. Desirable Investment 
Securities on hand, a list of 
which we furnish on applica- 


To keep the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
active, anc Tthus per rnish an outlet for impurities in the 

rspiration and blood which cause blotches, black- 
Read s,and minor skin blemishes; to cleanse, whiten, 
and beautify the skin; to keep the hands soft, white, 
and free from chaps and roughness, prevent con- 
tagious skin and scalp diseases, and to prov ide an 
exquisite skin beautifier and toilet bath and nursery 
sanative, redolent with delicious flower odors and 
healing balsams, use the CUTICURA SOAP, In- 
dorsed by physicia’ 8 and chemists as ee pure 
| and highly medicinal. Annual sales, 1,000,000 cakes. 








must ask permission to make two or three 


observations. 


Firstly, it is a matter for congratulation | 


and thankfuiness that the predictions 


which some persons have given utterance | 
to, namely, that the spread of day school | 
education would do away with the neces- | 
sity of Sunday-schools, and lead to their | 


gradual decline, have not been fulfilled, 
but that, on the contrary, the proportion 
of children in the Sunday-school has never 
advanced more rapidly than during the 
last few years. The instruction given in 
the board schools, as well asin the National 
and British schools, is doubtless very 
efficient in the secular department, but 
neither the energies of school-masters, nor 
the time at their disposal, are sufficient to 
give anything like the amount of religious 
teaching which our young people require, 


and for which large numbers of them | 


mnst still be mainly indebted to the 
Sunday-school. 

Secondly, it would be a subject for pro- 
found thanksgiving if we had reason to 
believe that the qualifications of Sunday- 
school teachers, and the efficiency of their 
instructions, were advancing in as large a 
proportion as the number of their scholars, 
or that, in other words, extension and | 
improvement were proceeding hand in | 
hand. 


tion. Personal attention given 
to correspondence which we in- 


vite. 
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INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
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ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
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JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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Tone Touch NON and Durability. 


1LEIAM MNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 hye 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 


© Uctaves, 4 sets Reeds, 
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15 days’ trial Beautiful 
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information, jree. 
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Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
largest assortment of the best and cheapest organs. 
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NOW READY! 


The Song Book for 1884. 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 
OVER 60,000 COPIES SOLD | 
IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION. 
Orders filled in turn, as received. 
Do not fail toexamine “ Sorful Lays.” Come. | 


Bowie iwsued § s pronounce it the most desirable ¢ 
ook issued in many years 


. 
#2 pages crowded with New Sunday-school Songs | 
by the most popular aythors. 
S30 per 100 Copies, in Beards. 


Sent for examination on receipt of pric 
Sold by Music Dealers and Booksellers ge nerally. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


GEO. D. NEWHALL CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MEETINGS, ETC, 
ne-LATEST SONG BOOK OUT.-e« 
Ww hat people say of it: 

‘ Unusually bright in ery and joyful songs.” 
** A very superior book.’ A grand work.’ 
* Its songs are golden.” ‘‘ Never examined a better book.” 
“The quality of songs, together with its new and con- 
venient arrangements ke it a most desirable work.” 
ee ite au 


“An eatin Gn perior merit.” 
Le | © Etself. All we ask of Sun- 


day Se books. needing hew song books, is to send 
for a sample copy before adopting any other. 
Single copy 35c., or $3.60 per doz. Sample copy 
to any address, 2% conta. Printed Hoth in 
round and character note 

FIRESIDE FRIEND PUBL ISHING 0, CO, Springfield, Ohio. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 


AND ANNIVERSARIES. 
The June Floral.-jssjcrsaetsrist 


Children's Day), with new music, by H. P. MAIN. 16 
pages. Price, 4 per 1003; 5 cents ea. by Mail. 
** Floral Praise,’ issued last year, same price. 


May Annual for 1884, same price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 RandolphStreet, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


_ GEO, D. NEWHALL CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. — 
ASA HULL’S NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK 


JEWELS OF PRAISE. 


WILL BE READY ABOUT MAY 20, 


For further particulars see advertisement in last 
week's issue. 





Specimen copy, in paper, 25 cents, 


Address ASA HULL, 


240 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 


* Little Lays for Lads and Lasses.”’ Paper, 75 cents; 
cloth, $1.00, 
* Songs for Children and the Childlike,” 


Little Pieces for Little Players,” Price, 
** Little Songs for Little Singers,” 50 cents 
F each. 


** Lillie’s Nursery Song Book,” 
The most unique and charming collections, full ot 

interest to, and within the ability of, young children. 
Musical Instruments of every description. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 25Union Square, New York. 


HOLY VOICES. 


—BY-- 
Revs. E. 8. LORENZ and ISAIAH BALTZELL. 
Fresh, and equal, if not superior, to any siasic Be | 

yet produce a for Sunday. schools. 192 

cover. 35 cents single ops py, mall, phetald; be rr) 

per dozen by mall, postpai 3.60 per dozen by express, 

express © harges unpaid ; $30, Dper hundred by express. 

Syecimen ws s sent TOR ‘to any y address. 

SHUEY, Publisher, Dayton, 0. 
For sale os booksel fore 


PURE DELIGHT, 


A NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
By George F.. Root and C. OC. Case. 
192 pages. Bound in boards. Price, 35 cts,, by mail, 
»st-pald; -G0 a dozen by express, not prepaid. 
specimen pawes free. Published by 


JOHN CHURC ul & CO., Cincinnati, O. 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


J 0) y F UJ L L AYS ‘Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Reohraphy 
and Natural History, 


With Numerous Illustrations and Maps Engraved Expressly for this Work. 
EDITED BY 


anda BIBLE DICTIONARY, 
sideration will show the 


circulated as desirable; but it is also true that 


ers of our country, and especially have 
need of such a work. 
now offer to the 


Such, most emphatically, both in 


—OF 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


which can possibly need explanation, of every animal, 
is made in the Bible or Apocrypha, 


the mistakes of previous investigators. 
the Books of the Bible, every article 


ae AGEN 


802 Chestnut 











Beautiful Bridal Gifts, 
The mewest Engrav- 
ings, Etchings, Photo- 
graphs, and Gravures 
of the latest works of 
Rosa Bonheur, J. G. 
Brown, Bellows, E. 
Lansyer, Julian Dupre, 
+ andothers. “When For- 
= tune Smiles,” “When 
< Fortune Frow ns,” “The 
“The Flirta- 
tion,” ** Lucie,” “Vesper 
Hour,” ** A Sweet Bur- 
den,” “Castle of Cards,’ 
“The Compliment,’ 3 
“Far Away,” by J. 
aBrown. Tle ori ..' 
painting now on exhibi- 
tion, French Plate Mir- 
rors, Picture Frames, 
Novel Toilet Glasses in 
— and hard woods. 
Ce ithe Rogers ioe 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 816 Chestaut'S -» Philad’a 


EUROPE!! 


Cook’s Annual Educational Vacation Party 
leaves New ¥ ork by the new and magnificent steamer 
“AUSTRAL” on June 28, 1834. Outward ‘route via 
Liverpool, returning via_Gl ow. Two Divisions, 
one $406 the other $500, including all necessary 
expenses. New srogramme for a /re 
cial carriage drives andSteamboat Excursion 
in all places where necessary. Party select andiimited 
in number. Full programme free on application, 
Other parties start on April 24, per White Star 
steamer “‘ Republic,” on May 28, per Cunard steamer 
“Gallia,” on June Hi, per ‘Cunard steamer “ Both- 
nia,” and on June 21, per Guion steamer “ Oregon,” 

and on July 10, per on, a steamer ‘ 


Ww New York. 
THOS, COOK & SON, { 197 Waskinaicn St. Bona. 


ORTGAGES 


Prest. John 1, Duna, Secy. 
The sas Kanene-Sblesourl ri 


Loan & Trust Co. 
WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 
meng CAPITAL, $75,000.-e8 
meat desirable pie, loans, se. 


Negoti 
pes = 3 first pA 
ries, ed Farms Hy aes eo Western 














$3.00 worth of Sheet Music for $1.00. 
Violin Box and Bow, $3.00, 28 page 
Musical Journal, 6c. 3,000 pieces of 


music, 5c. and 10c.each. Catalogues 
free. Address F, BREHM, Box 8&6, Erie, Pa 


THE QUA RTET excels all other Sunday- 
school books, 432 hymns. 
$20 per 100. J. J. HOOD, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOR SALE 72 copies “GOOD AS GOLD» 
* Song Books. Used two years. Ad- 
dress C. x SH TLZE » Fort W ‘ayne, _ Indiana, 


beautifully illus- . ; 
trated catalogue of the Gam 
magnificent Higham 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Best tv tue Wortp. ~ 

Mailed free. Address, 
LYON & HEALY, 
162 Srare Srasst 





be 
issouri. Absolute safety and sntisfaction. 
Interestand principal collectédand remitted without 
j expense to investors. Extensive experien 


8 
| never exceed qgo-thirg valueof property. Choice 
Municipal and County Bends constantly on hand. 
We refer t to any of 
Te following: North- 
J eck Son, Bankers,or 
se of Wyandotte, 
| & Wwya andotie, Kansas ; 
frees: Bros. Ban of Commerce, 
k of Kavsas Ch Citys or Basens™ National Bank, 
Ranees be Missourt Douglas County Bank: 
ay . D. Brow ne, Pee. Conn. Fire 
S00, Hartt RL.W dr. -af the Fidel- 
ity ‘Trust and § Se . a; B, McAllas- 
Kellar on LQ Ae» Li ty Me 
> venw ° y 
D. D., Chancellor U Univ. of Kansas, Lawrences, Kan: 
One in seven of those insured under the Accident 
Policies of The Travelers, of Hartford, Conn., in 
1883, was killed or injured by accident, and received 
Cash Benefits. 


THE? E ATLANTIC TEA COMPANY, Fitchburg, 
offer special inducements for tea chest orders. 














WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


CLASSICAL EXAMINER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


There are three books which ought to be found in every household—the Bible, an English Dictionary, 
The necessity of the first two is universally admitted ; and a moment's con- 
almost equal importance of the third. 
excellence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely 
all such books prepared previously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and must be, exceedingly incomplete. 
a comprehensive and accurate work of this kind, embodying the results of the most recent research and of the 
| ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelligent Bible read- | 
many Pastors and Sunday-school teachers urged upon publishers the 


Bible Dictionaries of acertain grade of | 


The desire, therefore, for 


compass and merit, is the work which the publishers 


American public in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S DICTIONARY 


THE— 


ANTIQUITIES, BIOCRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY AND 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


A book universally admitted, by those most competent to judge, to be THE BEST of its kind IN THE 
Its Editor and associate contributors (thirty-five in number) are well known as 
among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our time, in both Europe and America, and they have performed 
their work with a thoroughness which leaves little room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and superintendence of DR. SMITH himself, for wide 
and general use, contains a full and accurate account of every place and name mentioned inthe Bible 


plant, Or mineral alluded to by the Sacred Writers, 


and of every custom and article of use among Jewish and contemporary nations, to which reference 
The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, 
other explorers in Bible lands, here render their aid in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correc ting 
It contains also a sufficiently complete history and analysis of each of 
being entirely reliable, and many of them the results of the ripest and 
rarest scholarship, and embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their respective subjects. 
explanations of this work, unlike the expositions ot a Commentary, admit of ne denominational or sectarian 
coloring, and it is, therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every diversity of belief. 


The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the mechanical execution 
and typography of the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. It contains 
over 1,000 pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in black cloth. 
To make this a popular edition the price has been reduced from %5, and 


is now sent, postpaid, to any part of the United States or Canada for 
TS SHOULD WRITE FOR SPECIAL 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 6o., 


Rawlinson, and many 


The simple 


TERMS.-G 


Street, Ph ila. 


CHURCH FURNITURE ! 
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C.C.DUNNELLS, 3 Sixth St., PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
No. i Suit 








Sunda y-School | 
BANNERS 


GorD. 








IN . Onnas 


Send to J. & R. LAMB, 59 | Car- 
mine St., New York, for circular, free, by mail. — 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grude of Church Beis. 
Greatest Ex ~ He 


Thustrated Catal 
CLINTON H. MENEELY. BELL ‘COMPANY, 


Snodgrass, 
M urray & Co. 


PRILADEL SHIA. 
for wailor- 


‘Ladies’ Habit lth "art Shere 
White Suitings “8 ao 


f balan Shades, 





Tennis Suits. 


Ladies’ Mantle Cloths { spies 


i 
| 
| 
raps 
MAIL ORDERS HAVE CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


| SNODGRASS, MURRAY &CO., 
Cc LOTHS RETAIL, 
Market and Ninth Sts., Philadelphia. 


| EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S 
FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 

Nearly one thousand engravings, illustrating the 
new things in every department of fashion. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS . 
Four pages of new music, in most cases original, 
either vocal or instrumental. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, together with 
desc -riptions and engravings to show what they 
look like. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Valuable original articles, mostly illustrated, on 
subjects that treat of the adornment of the person, 
the beautifying of home, and the newest things -in 
art needlework. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Instructions how the distant consumer can shop as 
satisfactorily and as economically as residents of 
the city. 


Price, 50 cents per year; specimen copies, 15 cents. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


EIGHTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILA. 


Pinks of Perfection. 


That generally applies toclothes. As phrases 
go it’s not much of a phrase—quite weak, ex- 
presses little, and yet enough to si jgest some 
clothing talk. Not botanical talk, but practi- 
cal. Twaddle would be easy, but not half so 
| good as our plain statement that the Oak Hall 

s0sition in relation to the retail Clothing trade 
is stronger to-day than ever before. With weak- 
ness and timidity all through the ranks of trade, 
| Oak Hall swings out a bigger bulk of merchan- 
dise than ever, so bought, so made up, so offered, 
that you can do mare with less than ever before. 

Are you aman? Come prove it for yourself. 
| Have you boys to clothe? The proof by them 
is equally easy. 


Wanamaker & Brown, 
Oak Hall, 

> E. _ corner Sixth and Market. 

TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUIL TS 


get Brainerd and Armstrong's factory ends called 

Jaste’’ Kxmbroidery—sold at less than half price. 
40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
from ore to three yards long. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to 

The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 469 BRroapway, NEW YORK. 


Ten full working patterns 
| Stamping Patterns. for Kensington and other 
N 














BUCKEYE ‘BELL FOUNDRY. 





Bel}s of Pure 
Fire 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cineinnsti. O. 








MENEELY & COMPANY 


WEST TROY, N Yes BELLS 
ic 

1826, me Chorch Char W school, Fire Alarm 

and other bells; also, Chimes and Peaia 









McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture 
and aimee for Churches, 


Coe &e. 
eet Address 






sent free. 





aimeioy & Co., sucesso a to ne Re 3, Beck 


those celebrated Bells 
Tower 
rices and cata- 


H. McSHane & Co., B: ~ Baltimore, , Md. 


PECTACLES psa 
‘ea 














Hand-Painted Silks for Patchwork, W all 
NONP *VELVETEEN. 
For DYSPEPSIA, 
Nervous Debility. G L 1 E ey 
Six pounds free to os Oi and clergymen “he 
Sole Proprietors, 
50 Changes of po- 
for Illus. Catalogue. 





| embroide ry sent for 60 cents. VPATTEN PUB- 
LISHING CO., 38 West Fourtee nth St., New Y ork. 
Banners, Tidies, Screens, etc. Send for a $l, $2, $3, or $5 
package. Samples 50c. W. estern Art Co. , Salem, ¢ Ohio. 
“NONPARELL The most pation 
abledress material, Elegant serviceable, inexpe nsive. 
@ DIABETES, 
LUNG Troubles & 
NEW Waele HEP RING BREAD 
AND GEM FLOUR —Free from Bran or Starch 
will pay transportation. $#~ Send for circular. 
FLOUF LOU WATERTOWN,N.YV- 
Ly HAIR. Simple, Durzsle, Ele- 
gant. A positive household luxury. 
sition. Send wap [ 
(mention this paper) 
* STEVENS’ ‘Adjustable CHAIR co. 
No. 3 fexth St., Pitteburch. Po 





ANTERINS SPR 

MAGIC L oritiets 

SEND To G SWAN, 244 S 2d. ST. P hia. 
or & 244, regarding ureh rniture. 








and Ly a Furniture. 


Pulvit, ands 


Send T. B. Hi Hagstoz ; a Co. 


n, for price and — | 
Send for Catalogue. A. J. Weide- 
Church ry ner, 36 South Second 8t., — 


. “the Mey shonse in Phila- 
0., elp making a@ specialty 
of DI AMONDS and precious stones. 





AND NOT 














SAMPLES f2°3.onise 


Laer 'scommunion wine, unfermented. 


juced. Address J. Priiayward, Ashby, Mass \ 


WATCH 
by Watchmanece. 
free. 





~ E B OUT. 
mail, 25c. i 
. 8. BIRCH & CO, ,38 Dey Bu. Ne 








will refund to 


‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only aivertusements that are trustworthy. Should, however, ab advertisement 
the publisher eubscribere any money that thay lose denen. 


party not in good chamiing be taal vertently Inserted, 





